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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


THE GARDEN. 


And then becometh the ground so proude 
That it wol have a newe shroude, 

And make so queint his robe and fayre, 
That it had news an hundred payre, 

Of grape and flouris Inde and Pers, 

And many newis full divers, 

That is the robe [ mene iwis 

Through which the ground to praisin is. 


CHaucer — Romaunt of the Rose. 


THERE is no pursuit requiring corporeal labour unremittingly 
employed, which, for quiet amusement, and satisfactory results, 
can be compared with agriculture. ‘The term is here used in its 
widest sense, and includes horticulture and arboriculture. Nihil 
est agriculturad melius, nihil uberius, nihil libero dignius. The 
first employment of man, it was intended to occupy a large pro- 
portion of the species, and accordingly, we find the agricultural 
interest becoming daily more important and engrossing. It is 
not, however, agriculture, used in its widest sense, that is about 
to occupy our attention, for | wish rather to speak of the orna- 
mental portion of the art. 

From the very earliest ages, mankind have shown a fondness 
for forming places of repose and recreation, and storing them 
with trees and flowers. ‘Man’s first residence was a garden, and 
a garden seems the fitting spot for his last slumber. The luxu- 
rious nations of the east were adepts in the art of gardening, and 
among the refined and elegant ancients, flowers had a meaning 
and ause. The philosophy that flowed from the lips of Epicu- 
rus found at least as many auditors as that of his opponent, for 
the luxurious youth of Greece loved better to ramble in the Gar- 
den than to linger in the Portico. Without seeking to trace, 
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step by step, the struggles of the art, it is sufficient to observe 
that it progressed rapidly, and was successfully cultivated, as 
well by the inhabitants of Kurope as by those of Africa and 
Asia: — the severe climates of northern regions were set at defi- 
ance by human skill, and artificial means rendered the soil of 
Russia, in certain seasons, as prolific as the more favored dis- 
tricts of the south. 

Gardening excited, at quite an early period, considerable inter- 
est in England, and, in the age of Queen Anne, was quite a fash- 
ionable amusement. Larlier than that, Lord Bacon had spoken 
in its favor, and his eulogy is still preserved and quoted by the 
lovers of the peaceful labors of the garden. ‘God Almighty 
first planted a garden; and, indeed, it is the purest of human 
pleasures. It is the greatest refreshment to the spirit of man, 
without which, buildings and palaces are but gross handiworks.’ 
Sir Philip Sidney gives us the following account of an old En- 
glish garden: ‘ ‘The back side of the house was neither field, 
nor garden, nor orchard ; or rather, it was both field, garden, and 
orchard, for as soone as the descending of the staires had deliv- 
ered them downe, they came into a place cunningly set with 
trees of the most taste-pleasing fruits ; but scarcely had they 
taken that into their consideration, but they were sodainely stept 
into a delicate greene ; of each side of the greene a thicket, and 
behind the thickets againe new beds of flowers, which being 
under, the trees were to them a pavillion, and they to the trees a 
mosaicall floore, so that it seemed that arte therein must needs 
be delightfull, by counterfeiting his enemie. errour, and making 
order in confusion. In the middest of all the place was a faire 
pond, whose shaking chrystall was a perfect mirror to all the 
other beauties, so that it bear show of two gardens—one in deed, 
the other in shadows.’ 'The last idea would seem, par paren- 
thése, to be the germ of Wordsworth’s 


‘The swan on sweet St. Mary’s lake, 
Floats double — swan and shadow.’ 


Bolingbroke, Pope, and the victorious Earl of Peterborough 
were enthusiastic gardeners, practically proving what Cicero 
says, Agricultura proxima sapientie. Do you wish, dear reader, 
for other authorities ? Here they are—Shenstone, John Eve- 
lyn, Cowper. Shakspeare must have been very fond of garden- 
ing, else would he have written that fine passage about the 
‘ sweet south,’ or have placed Romeo in a garden to make love 
to Juliet ? 

I am not much of a botanist, but I love flowers, and, although 
an old man, seem to renew my youth, while treading the alleys 
of my little garden, and inquiring into the state of my pretty pro- 
tegées. ‘ And because the breath of flowers is farre sweeter in 
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the aire, (where it comes and goes like the warbling of musicke) 
than in the hand, therefore nothing is more fit for that delight, 
than to know what be the flowers and plants, which doe best per- 
fume the aire.’* 

The flowers greet me, as I stoop to water them, like familiar 
beings, and each speaks an intelligent language, from ‘ the yellow 
cowslip and pale primrose,’ to the dark, rich red rose of mid- 
summer. And foremost in the fragrant train comes the yellow 
violet. 

‘Of all her train, the hands of spring 
First plant thee in the watery mould ; 

And I have seen thee blossoming, 
Beside the snow-bank’s edges cold.’ 

But of all the beauties of the seasons, commend me to the rose, 
the flower that, according to Juliet, ‘by any other name would 
smell as sweet.’ Within the parterres of the fortunate possessors 
of gardens, in the flower-pots of more humble individuals, and in 
wreaths, twined around the heads of youth and beauty, it now ap- 
pears profusely. The snug, Sunday-clad citizen, bears a rose in 
his button hole, and his comely dame, a more generous bouquet 
at her waist, while their worthy offspring, if they have any, bring 
up the rear, some with tremendous bunches of flowers, which 
seem to give evidence of their having taken by storm and devas- 
tated some delicious garden, as did the Visigoths fair Italy, the 
garden of all Europe. ‘There are some indeed, circumstanced 
like Robert Faulconbridge, of whom the bastard says — 


‘In his ear he dare not stick a rose, 
Lest men should say Jook where three farthings goes.” 


Roses have been used from time immemorial, by poets and 
lovers as the representatives of female beauty, and as among the 
most worthy objects in nature to which fair ladies might be justly 
compared: and it is fortunate for the credit of the complimentary 
system, that there is so great a variety. The dark African may, 
without falsehood, compare his dusky mate to the rose, since the 
‘coal black rose’ is a noted as well as curious species of the 
flower. Old maids, in the last stages of a ‘green and yellow 
melancholy,’ may be likened to the yellow Chinese rose, the fad- 
ing beauty to the white, and the buxom country damsel to the 
damask. Ladies themselves, however, afier wavering in their 
predilections between the York and the Lancaster, are generally 
found to be in favour of the Union to a man. 

Our early ideas of beauty and pleasure seem to be connected, 
in some degree, with roses ; the frequent mention made of them 
by the poets, the manner in which ladies use them in ornament- 
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ing their persons, impressing this association on the mind. 
Moore, who, by the way, introduces a rose into almost every 
one of his lyrics, makes one of the victims of the veiled Prophet 
of Khorassan express, with a sad and sweet earnestness, her 
kindred love for the flowers and the home of her childhood, in 
the beautiful song, beginning, 


‘ There’s a bower of roses by Bendemeer’s stream.’’ 


[ was charmed with the sentiments of a young Frenchman, 
who, having lost his mistress, carved with his own hands a rose 
upon her tombstone, beneath which he inscribed C'est atnst 
qu'elle fut ! 

Ovid, in some beautiful verses, thus figuratively describes the 
day-breaking. 

Dumque ea magnanimus Phaethon miratur opusque 
Perspicit ecce vigil nitido patefacit ab ortu 
Purpureas Aurora feres, et plena rosarum 

Atria é 


While the proud Phaeton admires the work, 
Aurora, watchful in the glooming east, 
Unfolds the purple doors and gives to view 
Halls full of Rosxs. 


Among the poets who have celebrated the rose, and made it a 
moral teacher, Goethe, in modern times, has been the most suc- 
cessful. What can be more exquisite than his 


ROSE-BUD ? 


A Rose, that bloom’d the road-side by, 

Caught a young vagrant’s wanton eye ; 

The child was gay, the morn was clear, 

The child would see the rose bud near : 
He saw the blooming flower. 

My little rose, my rose bud dear ! 

My rose that blooms the road-side near ! 


The child exclaimed, ‘ my hands shall dare, 

Thee, rose, from off thy stem to tear ;’ 

The rose replied, ‘ If I have need, 

My thorns shall make thy fingers bleed — 
Thy rash design give o’er.’ 

My little rose, my rose bud dear ! 

My rose that blooms the road-side near ! 


Regardless of its thorny spray, 
The child would tear the rose away ; 
The rose bewailed with sob and sigh, 
But all in vain, no help was nigh 

To quell the urchin’s power. 
My little rose, my rose bud dear ! 
My rose that bloom’d the road-side near ! 


When roses were first introduced into England, they were ex- 
ceedingly rare, and used principally in the decoration of churches ; 
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and hence originated the phrase sub rosa, confession being made 
literally under the rose. 

The general estimation in which this flower is held, has led 
us to bestow its name upon beauties, pointers, houses, race- 
horses and boats. Hardly a stage-chambermaid but bears the 
name of Rose ; hardly a hero or heroine, in a fashionable play 
or novel, without the euphonious monysyllable forming some 
portion of his or her appellation. ‘Thus we have ‘ Lady Rose- 
wood,’ * Captain Roseville,’ ‘ Rosamond,’ ‘ Lieut. Rosemore,’ 
and ‘ Lord Rosefield’; and these worthies invariably reside at 
‘Rose Villa,’ ‘ Rose Bank,’ or ‘ Rosedale Hermitage.’ Indeed, 
the world is something sick of roses upon paper, which article 
itself is frequently rose-colored, perfumed with otto of rose, and 
laid upon a rose-wood desk. 

We have done with the sweets — come we to the thorns, with- 
out which, neither pleasures nor flowers are to be expected in 
this world ; and this brings us to the moral of our essay. ‘The 
thornless rose is a worthless thing. Caution is requisite in hand- 
ling the true flower—since, surrounded by the bristling safe- 
guards of its beauty, it seems to say, with the proud motto of 
Scotia’s arms, ‘ Wemo me impune lacessit.’ 

There is yet another drawback to my favorites. In some del- 
icate constitutions, their fragrance, during the height of their reign, 
induces a disease very generally known by the name of the rose- 
cold. Persons afflicted with this malady, on the first appearance 
of the fatal flowers, fly to the rough rocks of the sea-shore, 
until this (to me) delightful season is over. Lord Byron, in the 
opening canto of the ‘ Bride ofthe Abydos,’ speaks of the east 
as a clime 

‘ Where the wings of the zephyr, oppressed with perfume, 
Wax faint o’er the gardens of Gul in their bloom.’ 


[ would advise the victims of the rose-cold not to waste any 
time in complaining to the rose, as the nightingale is said to do, 
but to escape, with all possible speed, to some sea-side retreat, 
unless, with the fortitude of martyrs, they have made up their 
minds to 

‘ Die of a rose in aromatic pain.’ 

| have lingered too long, discoursing of my favorite flower, and 
it is time to bring this paper to a close. But, before quitting my 
pen, | would fain record my approbation of the taste which is 
rapidly banishing all the horrors of death from the external ap- 
pearance of our grave-yards, and making the last resting-places 
of our race in the midst of flower-gardens. Looking for the mo- 
ment of my dissolution with calmness, I would fain be assured 
that, when I have yielded up my spirit, this poor body shall re- 
pose in the scenes which | now haunt with an enthusiastic love 
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of nature. | would have the sweet, familiar flowers, that | love, 
planted on the turf that covers me, that I may not be separated, 
even in death, from the fair and fragile things | have reared. 


‘ Mine be the breezy hill, that skirts the down, 

Where a green grassy turf is all I crave ; 

With here and there a violet bestrown, 

Fast by a brook, or fountain’s murmuring wave, 

And many an evening sun shine sweetly on my grave.’ 


How finely does Sir Walter Scott make Macgregor exclaim: 
‘ The heather, that I tread upon while living, shall bloom over 
me when dead!’ 

Alas! what are we, even in the pride of manhood, that we 
should dare to call the flowers frail, standing, as we ever do, 
upon the brink of that dread passage to the ‘ ever-during dark.’ 
Battle and pestilence come upon the face of the earth, and we 
fall by tens of thousands — 


‘Thick as autumnal leaves, that strew the brooks 

In Vallombrosa.’ 
The flower, that we rear to deck the grave, is but an emblem of 
ourselves : 


‘ All flesh is grass, and all its glory fades, 
Like the fair flower dishevel’d in the wind ; 
Riches have wings, and grandeur is a dream.’ 


To the moralist, the labors of the garden are full of instruc- 
tion ; and, since Nature is the best teacher, surely he who holds 
daily communion with her, is best prepared for the journey to 
that land from which ‘no traveler returns.’ My own experience 
speaks strongly in favor of rural employments ; and if you, fair 
reader, would listen to my urging, [ would address you in the 
language of a poet, who is greatly honored by the followers of 
Flora: 

‘Hic gelidi fontes, hic mollia prata, Lycori, 
Hic nemus, hic toto tecum consumerer evo.’ * 


‘Come, see what pleasures in our plains abound — 
The woods, the fountains, and the flowery ground , 
Here could [ live and love and die with only you.’ t 


*Virg. Ecl. x, 42. ¢ Dryden’s Translation. 
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ARE GREAT MINDS PRONE TO SKEPTICISM? 


The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveler returns, puzzles the will. 


Ir a man were to have eyes sensitive to some of the objects 
in the prospect, but partially or totally blind to others, we should 
at once pronounce the organs of his vision to be defective ; be- 
cause a good eye implies equal sensibility to whatever is revealed 
by the light of Heaven. Such a defect is known in those cu- 
rious cases, in which some people are incapable of distinguishing 
some colors. Now, in all languages, knowledge has been ex- 
pressed by a metaphor, or half-metaphor, borrowed from seeing ; 
which shews there is an analogy (perhaps the closest in nature) 
between the perception of the mind and the function of the eye. 
In some cases, they act together ; and it is impossible to sepa- 
rate them, though we may be able to distinguish. We may say, 
then, that a good mind should resemble a good eye, and be awake 
to all the proofs or arguments in the intellectual prospect, which 
God, the source of knowledge, has spread around it. It is natu- 
ral to consider our perceptive faculties, intuition, reason, or 
whatever we choose to call it, as a kind of mental eye. All the 
possible arguments or proofs, which can be adduced on any side 
of any question, are a kind of complex landscape, lying around 
the investigating mind; and, as a good eye discerns ail the 
bright spots and dark corners in the literal horizon, and especially 
discerns what is the limit of its vision, and where are the boun- 
daries between the clear and obscure ; so, I suppose, it is the 
office of a well-balanced mind, to take all considerations into 
view — to weigh the force of all proofs, and make its inward be- 
lief an exact picture of the external world. ‘The field and the 
forest, the mountain and the meadow, are not more exactly pic- 
tured on the retina of the pleased spectator, than the parts of 
external truth are reflected in the cautious conclusions of a wise 
and impartial man. 

But this exact balance, this clearness to discern all that is true, 
and willingness to be impressed by it, certainly implies that we 
know the weakness of our powers as well as their strength. 
A good eye discerns not the light alone ; it distinguishes the 
faintest shadow that passes beneath the sun. ‘To see, implies that 
we clearly know when we do not see. If a man is walking 
around mountains and comes to a cave, if he have good eyes, he 
as clearly knows that the cave is dark, as he knows that the at- 
mosphere above it is light. Hence, one of the first articles of 
knowledge, in a well-regulated mind, is to know its own igno- 
rance. On this, Socrates valued himself; and this part of 
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The wisest and best men have 


knowledge he carefully taught. 
They have considered 


always delighted to dwell on this theme. 
a conscious sense of our ignorance as the best motive to awaken 
that curiosity which leads to improvement. The man that never 


makes the negative discovery, will never make the positive. 


‘ Creation,’ says bishop Butler, ‘is absolutely and entirely out of 
our depth, and beyond the extent of our utmost reach. * * * 
It is, indeed, in general, no more than effects, that the most 
knowing are acquainted with ; for, as to causes, they are as en- 
tirely in the dark as the most ignorant. What are the laws by 
which matter acts upon matter, but certain effects ; which some, 
having observed to be frequently repeated, have reduced to gen- 
eral rules ? The real nature and essence of beings, likewise, is 
what we are altogether ignorant of. All these things are so en- 


tirely out of our reach, that we have not the least glimpse of 


them.’* Such is the condition of man, with all his boasted pow- 
ers ; the best penetration only leads him to discover their weak- 
ness. , 

Our knowledge, however, of the fallacy of any instrument we 
use, naturally leads us to distrust that instrument ; and all the 
objects it may assist us to accomplish. The mind is an instru- 
ment as well as an agent. It is the instrument by which we in- 
vestigate and discover the truth. As the telescope is the instru- 
ment by which we look at the stars, and as the magic tool has 
converted their glittering points into worlds and systems, so rea- 
son—which is but the mind reasoning—is the instrument by which 


we have discovered the truths which lie in the remotest circle of 


our intellectual vision. But, if the instrument be so very falla- 
cious, how can we help distrusting its results ? or, in other words, 
must not the known ignorance of man produce and justify a very 
large degree of skepticism? It has always been pretended by 
infidels, that their doubts in religion were but the result of their 
superior discernment ; their skepticism was but the effect of self- 
knowledge. All men teach that man has very limited powers — 
that he reasons to be deceived, and asserts to be confuted. The 
best men have made it a motive of humility that we know so little. 
The ignorance of man is the universal theme ; even revelation 
itself tells us that we see through a glass darkly. Now, if man 
be ignorant, he ought to know his ignorance ; he ought to know 
it to the utmost extent. Self-knowledge, then, leads to a dis- 
trust of his powers ; and distrust of our own powers is but an- 
other name for skepticism. 

It is obvious, too, that some of the finest minds have been re- 
markable for this suspending of the balance ; for this dubious, 
rather than settled, state of the intellect. Socrates made it his 


* Butler’s Sermons. Sermon xv. 
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glory. Cicero considered it the foundation of philosophy. We 
trace the fragments of it in the writings of Pascal, warm as he 
was in the cause of religion. Dryden tells us that, being inclined 
to skepticism in philosophy, he had no reason to impose his opin- 
ions on a subject which was above it— namely, religion. Frank- 
lin was inclined to the same state of mind ; and the most learned 
men, who have been without this latent skepticism — namely : 
sense of their own ignorance, sensibility to the force of an ob- 
jection — have in this age lost much of their power over the hu- 
man mind. I will adduce two examples, of men embracing op- 
posite principles —Calvin and Hobbs. It is well known, that 
Hobbs has lost his power, as a philosopher, chiefly by his dog- 
matism. He is a very peculiar instance of a man, opposed to 
implicit faith, and yet demanding an implicit faith of his own. 
Of Calvin, I am free to say, that the chief impediment to profit 
in perusing his writings, is the want of sensibility to human igno- 
rance. He seldom feels the force of an objection. Now, such 
a man we distrust. We feel as little inclined to allow the force 
of his conclusions, as we should be to weigh guineas in a pair of 
scales, which could only turn from an equilibrium on one side. 

Such, then, is one of the essential elements of human nature. 
So is man constituted by God. His powers are weak and falla- 
cious ; and it is his duty to know it ; knowing it, he becomes in- 
clined to skepticism. ‘The ignorant never doubt ; the intelligent 
must. And this broad propensity must be met some how by the 
claims of religion. 

When we turn to the Bible, at first view it may seem to be 
very little calculated to meet this state of mind. It requires a 
confident belief in all its doctrines ; it even suspends salvation on 
the condition of that belief. It seems to be addressed to our 
fears more than to our reason. When we read the history of 
some notorious impostor— such, for example, as Matthias, in 
Luther’s day, and Matthias, recently in New-York — we always 
find two ingredients in his delusion: one is implicit belief in 
what he says, and the other is, terror used as the chief argument 
to enforce that belief. In such cases, confidence is the great 
virtue, and incredulity is the only crime. Now, I apprehend, 
one of the greatest impediments to the general reception of the 
gospel, is an apprehended resemblance between its claims and 
the claims of all other impostors. ‘This apprehension operatés 
far wider than on avowed infidels. Many have felt it secretly 
checking their confidence in the gospel, who are far from the 
conclusion deliberately to reject it. ‘They seem to half suspect, 
at least, that faith is the abandonment of reason ; that it is some- 
thing which sets aside all the ordinary operations of the human 
powers ; something which mistakes the nature of man, and puts 
confidence and credulity in the place of those very arguments on 
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which confidence and credit can alone justly be built. Hell-fire, 
it may be said, is a powerful motive when proved, but a very 
weak argument when it stands nakedly in place of a proof. 

My design shall be to prove, that the Bible does shew this 
very knowledge of human nature which is denied to it ; and that 
this natural skepticism, in well-regulated minds, is the very thing 
which makes it meet the wants of man. 

In the first place, then, this skepticism is not universal ; or, in 
other words, knowledge is as much an element of human nature 
as ignorance. ‘T'o decide in certain cases is as much a law of a 
well-regulated mind as to doubt in certain cases. The fallacy 
of the skeptic consists in this: that he concludes from the partial 
to the universal ; we are ignorant of some things, therefore we 
are ignorant of all. But this is exactly contrary to the spirit of 
induction, which requires us to bring in all the items which bear 
on the case. If I were to enter an orchard, in which there were 
an hundred trees, and, after examining ninety-nine of them, and 
finding no fruit, were to conclude, without examination, the same 
of the hundredth, it would be hasty reasoning ; for that may be 
the only fruitful tree. Yet, this is what we are strongly tempted to 
do. Nay, we stop short of this, and jump to general conclusions, 
from a very inadequate number of observations. Sometimes, 
under strong prejudices and passions, the mind will sweep to the 
most general result from one excepted case. Shakspeare intro- 
duces one of his characters, saying — when he found, or thought 
he found his wife to be unfaithful to him — 

© We are bastards, all ; - 
And that most venerable man, which I 
Did call my father, was, 1 know not where, 
When I was stamped ; some coiner with his tools, 
Made me a counterfeit. Yet my mother seemed 


The Dian of that time ; so doth my wife 
The nonpareil of this.’ 


So Mrs. Page says, in the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’ after 
having heard Falstaff talk morality and tempt her virtue —‘ Well,’ 
she says, ‘ I will find you twenty lascivious Turks ere one chaste 
man.’ All this is beautiful, considered as picturing our propen- 
sity to general conclusions ; but it shews how general conclusions, 
from inadequate premises, mislead us. When Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh burnt a part of his history because he was deceived as to a 
scuffle, which he saw through the window of his prison, he rea- 
soned like a blockhead ; and I hope, for his credit’s sake, the 
story is not true. Human life is a compound scene ; if there is 
darkness in which we wander, there is daylight in which we can 
see ; and both these belong to human nature. To confound 
these distinctions, does not prove that skepticism is necessary, but 
that the skeptic has made a bad use of his eyes. There is no 
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universal midnight, Oh thou universal doubter, but in thine own 
soul ! 

But, secondly, I will go farther, and say that the darkness 
illustrates the light ; as, without a metaphor, our ignorance proves 
our knowledge. In order to shew this, let us suppose a case. 
Suppose some metaphysician should come and endeavor to perplex 
my notions of perception. He should say it is no proof, because 
you see a tree, that that tree exists ; for there is such a thing as 
dreaming ; and life may be but little else than a protracted dream. 
This, you know, is the philosophy of the Hindus ; and the great 
Berkley came very near to similar conclusions. Now, what should 
[ say to such a man? I should say to him, ‘ Sir, 1 have dreamed ; 
and my own experience informs, as clearly as 1 can conceive hu- 
man information to speak, that a tree seen in a dream is a very dif- 
ferent thing from a tree seen when awake. The error reflects light 
on that knowledge which stands in contrast with the error. If all 
perceptions were alike ; if I had never seen the dream in contrast 
with the reality ; I might suppose that seeing was dreaming. Or, 
to state the case stronger, (for this comparison hardly comes up 
to the point) if, when I turn my eyes on vacancy, | discern no 
tree, and when [| turn my eyes to one point in the orchard, or 
forest, I perceive one, the negative perception strengthens the 
positive one, and rescues a comparing mind from all the sophis- 
try of the skeptic. When we have completed the catalogue of 
the objects unknown, by a kind of intellectual subtraction, we 
find that the remaining objects are known. 

The truth is, in the infancy of our reason, the objects of crea- 
tion lie before us in a kind of magical chaos ; and we have not 
yet had leisure to separate the confusion into its elements. A par- 
tial discrimination may lead to a very general skepticism ; but, 
as we proceed to discriminate, we know better when we ought 
to doubt and when to believe. So that skepticism, on some 
subjects, is so far from justifying skepticism on all, that it is the 
very thing that brings the mind to an intelligent conclusion. 

Perhaps the best illustration of these remarks might be bor- 
rowed from a department deeply connected with religion. It is 
well known that the genius of skepticism has attempted to pour 
her shadows over the page of history. There can be no doubt, 
that there are great uncertainties as to the origin of nations. In- 
vention has supplied the place of investigation ; and imagination 
has spread her colors over the canvass which should have been 
filled with the images of truth. ‘The first history of Greece js 
uncertain ; the whole story of Pisistratus has been disputed ; the 
imposition of Lycurgus’s laws, on the Lacedemonians, appears 
more like the work of some rhetorician than the wisdom of a real 
statesman. And the early history of Rome is considered by 
many as very doubtful. Now, from all this, some hasty minds 
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would conclude that history is false. So with regard to characters 
and motives, how lithe can be known! how much painting is 
mixed with the best authenticated narratives! I have noticed 
that some of the most experienced statesmen, who live to a pe- 
riod just after the important events in which they have been ac- 
tive, are extremely apt to represent the history of their own 
times as uncertain. ‘Q, tell not me of history,’ said Sir Robert 
Walpole, ‘ for that I know to be false.’ The late President 
Adams considered, in one of his letters to Mr. Niles, of Balti- 
more, the real cause and character of things in our revolu- 
tionary war, as buried in oblivion ; and Aaron Burr, according to 
Mr. Knapp’s representation, has made a similar remark. Now, 
what a strong case! Here are living witnesses, sagacious men, 
the very agents of the events, who represent history as uncertain. 
But a little reflection will shew us that even the wisest men, the 
Walpoles and Adamses, are deceived by their partial views. 
They stand in the very spot to generate doubt. ‘Truth is the 
daughter of time ; and the agitated water must settle a little be- 
fore it can become so clear as to allow us to see to the bottom. 
The first historians are always mistaken ; they are not only mis- 
led by their prejudices, but they have not the full amount of ma- 
terials ; for history is a hemisphere, where star after star rises to 
complete the fullness of the sky. I regard the proofs of history 
like the dead bodies, afier some great naval battle ; at first, they 
seem to be buried forever in the secrets of the ocean ; but they 
avise continually, one after another, and it becomes possible almost 
to count the number and estimate the loss. Besides, the great 
events of history are as clear as the minuter dnes are obscure. 
There appear to be general laws of probability —a level of evi- 
dence, into which all things settle. ‘These laws are just as cer- 
tain as any other laws of nature ; and produce as deep a convic- 
tion in the mind of him who knows them. 

Skepticism in history has run through the same round it has in 
most other subjects. ‘There are three states through which the 
mind commonly passes: first, we begin with a general confi- 
dence in all that is told—a blind credulity, often the parent 
of an equally blind uncertainty : secondly, comes the first pe- 
riod of discrimination, when the vision, knowing some things to 
be false, begins to doubt of all: then thirdly, follows the period 
of a more careful discrimination, when the mind, knowing what 
to receive and what to reject, settles into a rational doubt of 
some things, and equally rational confidence in others. This is 
the process of most inquiring minds. It has been the process, 
too, with regard to public opinion ; for public opinion, as well as 
individuals, has its childhood, its adolescence, and its maturity. 
There was a time when all writers, in Latin or Greek, were be- 
lieved ; then, almost all were doubted ; and now, the current is 
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manifestly turning — applying severe laws of evidence to the wit- 
nesses of time. There can be no question, that the latter state 
is more clear from the proofs through which it has passed. No 
doubt that Niebuhr had a deeper conviction of the luminous 
points of Roman history from the dark spots he had detected, 
and the skill with which he had discriminated them ; and thus 
our position is true, that a rational doubt leads to a firmer belief. 
But, in the third place, skepticism — that is, the doubts of 
minds which doubt because they are discerning ; that healthful 
skepticism, which springs from knowledge, and leads to know- 
ledge’s increase — must be regarded as the antithesis, not of rev- 
elation, but of reason ; it is opposed, not to what God has said, 
but to what man can discover by the legitimate use of his own 
faculties. I have already remarked, that man is ignorant, and 
that the wisest men have known this ; and, knowing this, they 
must feel a degree of skepticism. This was the foundation of 
Socrates’ doubts ; this made Cicero an academician. But, if 
this be the origin of skepticism, where does it terminate? Cer- 
tainly not in weakening the dictates of revelation, but in weakening 
the conclusions of that human reason which is so often opposed to 
revelation. Respecting revelation, there are two questions: what 
proves it a revelation ? and next, what does the revelation prove ? 
Now, supposing our faculties competent to answer the first ques- 
tion, notwithstanding their weakness, skepticism is scarcely at all 
opposed to the second ; because a revelation is given, on the 
supposition that man is too weak, in any other way, to find out 
its truth. In other words, our distrust, in the fallacy of our own 
reason, does not touch upon a truth that we know comes from 
the reason of God. If 1 could prove that all the lamps in the 
world shed a feeble and fallacious light, it would be no evidence 
against the clearness of those beams which come from the sun. 
Perhaps, however, it will be asked, ‘ will not the alleged fee- 
bleness of our powers affect the first question ?? Have we power 
to see the evidence of revelation? Now, be it remarked, that 
all that is said of the mysteries of religion, the incomprehensi- 
bleness of its doctrines, the deep abyss of the divine essence, the 
whole subject being above reason, &c. does not affect this question 
in the slightest degree. Religion may be compared to the pa- 
triarch’s ladder : if the height is lost in the clouds, the foot is on 
the ground. Only once allow that the evidences are on the level 
of human reason, and you have a succession of rounds to climb 
up to the other mysteries, which are settled on the authority of 
God. These two questions ought not to be confounded. The 
evidences of religion are of three kinds : first, the adaptation of 
its truths to our wants and consciences ; secondly, the prophecies 
and their fulfillment ; and thirdly, the miracles. The first of 
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these questions is certainly level to our faculties ; the word is 
nigh thee in thy mouth and in thy heart. The two second re- 
solve themselves into the laws of historical probability ; and of 
these, we have already discovered that a sound and passing skep- 
ticism only leads to a closer result. Skepticism here means no 
more than that you should suspend your judgment until you have 
fully examined the cause. 

Of the miracles, perhaps something more might be said. ‘T'wo 
questions may be asked concerning the miracles: first, what 
proves the miracle ; and secondly, what does the miracle prove. 
The whole difficulty in proving Christianity, lies, I apprehend, 
in the first of these questions ; for I cannot think that any skep- 
tic, if he had heard a preacher delivering such precepts as Jesus 
Christ delivered, would have doubted his divine authority, if he had 
actually seen him raise Lazarus from the dead. Metaphysical diffi- 
culties, perhaps, might be raised to the proof afforded by a mir- 
acle ; but practically there could be none. It is the first question, 
then, what proves the miracle ? at which modern skepticism la- 
bors. I would then say, if there be any certainty in the laws of 
historical probability — if the human mind be adequate to ex- 
amine this subject — if impositions sink, and truth generally pre- 
vail—if what is false, as South says, is always in danger of 
being known — if supernatural events are not improbable, and, 
should they happen, are not necessitated to lie wrapt up in eter- 
nal darkness, — why, then I say that no skepticism, grounded on 
the inscrutable weakness of the human powers, (and this is the 
only just ground) need invalidate the proof of a miracle. For his- 
tory has its laws ; and if the mind be adequate to anything, it is 
adequate to a knowledge of these laws. Or, in other words, 
the question*is not peculiarly mysterious ; it lies within the circle 
of our intellectual vision ; and no darkness, which lies out of that 
circle, can pour the least uncertainty on an object which lies 
within it. 

The truth is, we have more reason to adduce the uncertain- 
ties of skepticism to overthrow the philosophy of Newton, than 
we have to weaken or overthrow any article of Christian faith. 
For skepticism stands naturally opposed to philosophy, but not 
to religion. Philosophy is grounded on the free and independent 
use of the human powers ; and skepticism is grounded on’ the 
weakness of those powers ; and thus, the weakness of an instru- 
ment proves its inadequacy to accomplish its objects. But, the 
weakness of one instrument proves not the weakness of another. 
Certainly the mind is more competent to see the evidences of 
religion, than to follow the reasoning of a Newton. Yet, we sel- 
dom hear of skepticism as opposed to natural philosophy. 

Thus far we have considered the operations of principles in 
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the abstract ; but if we look on them as actually incorporated 
with the human mind, we shall find they exhibit and justify the 
same conclusions. 

I scarcely know of two men, who resembled each other, in 
the intellectual structure of their minds, more than Joseph But- 
ler and David Hume. Both of them men of genius, fond of ab- 
stract discussion ; not very imaginative ; sagacious, acute, dis- 
criminating, and deeply impressed with the fallacy of human rea- 
son, and of course inclined to skepticism. Take their minds, 
as furnished by nature, and they are almost exactly alike. I hard- 
ly know which is the greatest doubter. But, to what different 
results did they come. Hume shewed the negative side, and 
stopped there. He shewed the weakness of reason ; he had no 
wish to proceed and shew its strength. He pointed out clearly 
that we must doubt; he had no desire to shew when we must 
believe. Butler proved, as clearly as Hume could, the weak- 
ness of our reason; but he went on and completed the whole 
circle. Hume, when he performed the process of skeptical sub- 
traction, had no purpose of shewing that any quantity remained. 
Butler shewed that, after large subtractions, there was much remain- 
ing.- Hume, in tracing his circle of philosophy, shewed us there 
was a hemisphere of darkness and night. Butler shewed as wide 
a circle, perhaps, of darkness as he ; but he shewed us, also, a 
hemisphere of day. The one gave us the half-truths of sophis- 
try, and the other the integrity, or wholeness of true wisdom. 
There is a beautiful example of Butler’s philosopy, in a single 
paragraph of his sermon on HUMAN IGNORANCE: ‘ Creation,’ 
says he, ‘is absolutely and entirely out of our depth, and beyond 
the extent of our utmost reach. And yet, it is as certain, that 
‘God made the world, as it is certain that effects must have a 
cause.’ What a beautiful specimen of comprehensive truth ! 
Stop at the first paragraph, and you would suppose that the au- 
thor was about to throw darkness over the creation, and blot out 
all proofs of the divine existence. But read the second, and you 
discover that the author fixes one of the fundamental truths of 
religion on its surest foundation. In short, as some generals be- 
gin the battle by a retreat, only to break the ranks of the enemy, 
and to prepare for a more terrible onset, so such doubters as 
Butler, state their objections only more firmly to establish their 
cause. In such pages, we pass through the night to enjoy the 
day. 

‘One point more remains to be noticed ; and that is, how the 
Bible corresponds with these laws of the human mind. 

It is certain, the Bible requires a strong faith in its truths ; 
and the question is, how such a requisition is consistent with the 
natural skepticism which all the reflecting must feel, and all, who 
are ingenuous as well as reflecting, must own. 
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Strong faith may mean, either the unhesitating assent we give to 
a presented propositon, or the strong effects or emotions which 
that proposition awakens in the heart. In the second sense, | 
apprehend there can be no difficulty. For, only once admit that 
the existence of God is proved, and no language can express the 
depths of conviction, the sense of his presence, the reverence, 
love, and humility, which ought to occupy our hearts. So, once 
admit that the Bible is the word of God, and the most implicit 
trust in its doctrines is the most natural result. In other words, 
the truths of the Bible are calculated to produce deep impres- 
sions ; and, in this sense, strong faith is as much a legitimate re- 
sult of revelation as deep grief at the sight of a pathetic tragedy. 
This is the philosophy of the sacred writer, when he said — 
‘ I believe ; therefore have I spoken.’ But, as to the first sense of 
strong faith: it seems to me, that if scrutiny, after subtracting 
doubtful points, leaves the remaining more certain, and if the proofs 
of revelation do remain after scrutiny, why, then it is natural that 
this skepticism should lead to a stronger faith. Accordingly, we 
find that no men have had a deeper conviction of religion than 
those who have at first questioned or denied its truths. It is ex- 
actly the process we should expect. It is as natural as sun-rising. 
A RESOLVED DOUBT IS THE STRONGEST PROOF. Paul began 
by opposing religion, and ended one of its strongest advocates ; 
and | think, if we could have looked into the mind of Butler, we 
should have found an amount of faith then which a less scrutinizing 
mind could hardly comprehend.* A blown-away fog leaves the 
ocean sparkling with the purest light. j 

All this is exactly laid down in the Bible. It completely meets 
the known laws of the mind. We sEE THROUGH A GLASS DARK- 
LY. There is a principle of skepticism in every man. The 
greatest dogmatists sometimes feel it. Some confident conclu- 
sions have been overthrown ; and the boldest doubt. ‘The Bible 
justifies this ; we see through a glass darkly. 

But, in all minds there is a principle of belief. ‘The most 
skeptical sometimes feel it. It is so unnatural for a man always 
to hesitate, that he must sometimes conclude. ‘Though the glass 
is dark, yet through it we see. And so, both arcs join, and the 
circle is complete. 


*]I speak of faith, here, in the first sense ; how strong Butler’s emotions were, 
is another question. 
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NAPOLEON’S EPITAPH. 


BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


‘THe moon of St. Helena shone out, and there we saw the face of Napoleon’s sepul- 
chre — characterless, uninscribed.’ 


Awnp who shall write thine epitaph ? thou man 
Of mystery and might. 


Shall orphan-hands 
Inscribe it with their fathers’ broken swords ? 
Or the warm trickling of the widows’ tear 
Channel it slowly in the rugged rock, 
As the keen torture of the water-drop 
Doth wear the sentenced brain ? 


Shall countless ghosts 
Glide forth from Hades, and in lurid flame, 
With shadowy finger, trace thine effigy, 
Who sent them to their audit, unanneal’d, 
And with but that brief space for shrift or prayer 
Given at the cannon’s mouth? 


Thou, who didst sit, 
Like eagle on the apex of the globe, 
And hear the murmuring of its conquer’d tribes, 
As chirp the weak-voiced nations of the grass, 
Why art thou sepulchred in yon far isle, 
Yon misty speck, which scarce the mariner 
Descries, ’mid ocean’s foam ?—'Thou, who didst hew 
A pathway, for thy host, above the cloud, 
Guiding their footsteps o’er the frost-work crown 
Of the thron’d Alps, — why dost thou sleep unmark’d, 
Even by such slight memorial as the hind 
Carves on his own coarse tomb-stone ? 


Bid the throng, 

Who pour’d thee incense, as Olympian Jove, 
And breath’d thy thunders on the battle-field, 
Return and rear thy mcrument. Those forms, 
O’er the wide vallies of red slaughter spread, 
From pole to tropic, and from zone to zone, 
Heed not thy clarion-call. But should they rise, 
As in the vision that the prophet saw, 
And each dry bone its sever’d fellow find, 
Piling their pillar’d dust, as erst they gave 
Their souls to thee, —the wondering stars might deem, 
A second time, the puny pride of man 
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Napoleon’s Epitaph. 


Did creep by stealth upon its Babel-stairs, 

To dwell with them. — But here, unwept thou art, 
Like a dead lion in his thicket-lair, 

With neither living man, nor spirit eondemn’d 

To write thine epitaph. 


Invoke the climes 
Who served as playthings in thy desperate game 
Of mad ambition, or their treasures strewed, 
Till meagre famine on their vitals prey’d 
To pay thy reckoning. 


France !— who gave so free 
Thy life-stream to his cup of wine, and saw 
The purple vintage shed o’er half the earth — 
Write the first line, if thow hast blood to spare. 
— Thou, too, whose pride did deck dead Cxsar’s tomb, 
And pour high requiem o’er the tyrant band, 
Who had their birth with thee, —lend us thine arts 
Of sculpture and of classic eloquence, 
To grace his relics, at whose warrior-frown 
Thine ancient spirit quail’d ; and, to the list 
Of mutilated kings, who glean’d their meat 
Neath Agag’s table, add the name of Rome. 
— Turn, Austria !— iron-brow’d and hard of heart — 
And, on his monument, to whom thou gav’st, 
In anger, battle, and, m craft, a bride, — 
Grave ‘ Austerlitz !’ and fiercely turn away. 
— As the ruin’d war-horse snuffs the trurhpet-blast, 
Rouse Prussia from her trance, with Jena’s name, 
And take her witness to that fame which soars 
O’er him of Macedon, and shames the vaunt 
Of Scandinavia’s madman. — From the shades 
Of letter’d ease, oh Germany come forth, 
With pen of fire, and from thy troubled scroll, 
Such as thou spread’st at Leipsic, gather tints 
Of deeper character than bold Romance 
Hath ever imaged in her wildest dream, 
Or History trusted to her sybil leaves. 
— Hail, lotus-crown’d !— in thy green childhood fed 
By stiff-neck’d Pharoah and the shepherd-kings ; 
Hast thou no tale of him, who drenched thy sands 
At Jaffa and Aboukir, when the flight 
Of rushing souls went up so fearfully 
To the accusing Spirit ?— Glorious Isle !— 
Whose thrice-enwreathed chain, Promethean-like, 
Did bind him to the fatal rock —we ask 
Thy deep memento for this marble scroll. 
— Ho, fur-clad-Russia ! — with thy spear of frost, 
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* Or with the winter-mocking Cossack’s lance — 
Stir the cold memories of thy vengeful brain, 
And give the last line of our epitaph. 


But, there was silence ; for no sceptred hand 
Received the challenge. 


From the misty deep, 
Rise, Island Spirits ! like those sisters three, 
Who spin and cut the trembling thread of life : 
Rise, on your coral pedestals, and write 
‘That eulogy, which haughtier climes deny. 
Come, — for ye lull’d him in your matron arms, 
And cheer’d his exile with a princely name, 
And spread that curtain’d couch which none disturbs ; 
Come —twine some trait of household tenderness, 
Some slender leaflet, nurs’d with Nature’s tears, 
Around this urn. — But Corsica, who rock’d 
His cradle at Ajacia, turned away ; 
And tiny Elba, in the Tuscan wave, 
Hid her slight annal with the haste of fear ; 
And rude Helena, sickening still, and grey 
*Neath the Pacific’s smiting, bade the moon, 
With silent finger, point the traveler’s ai 
To an unhonor’d tomb. 


Then Earth arose — 
That blind, old Empress — on her crumbling throne ; 
And, —to the echoed question, ‘Who shall write 
NVapoleon’s epitaph ? *—as one who broods 
On unforgiven injuries, answered —‘ None !’ 


THE VISION OF THE FOUNTAIN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE GRAY CHAMPION,’ 


Dear ladies, could I but look into your eyes, like a star-gazer, 
I might read secret intelligences. Will you read what I have 
written ? You love music and the dance, and are passionate for 
flowers ; you sometimes cherish singing-birds, and sometimes 
young kittens. You sigh by moonlight. Once or twice you 
have wept over a love-story in the annuals. Sleep falls upon 
you, like a lace veil, rich with gold-embroidered dreams, and is 
withdrawn as lightly, that you may see brighter dreams than them. 
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Maiden pursuits, and gentle meditations, the sunshine of maiden 
glee, and the summer-cloud of maiden sadness — these make up 
the tale of your happy years. You are in your spring, fair read- 
er—are you not? I am scarce in my summer-time. Yet, I 
have wandered through the world, till its weary dust has settled 
on me ; and when I meet a bright, young girl, a girl of sixteen, 
with her untouched heart, so sweetly proud, so softly glorious, 
so fresh among faded things, I fancy that the gate of Paradise has 
been left ajar, and she has stolen out. ‘Then I give a sigh to the 
memory of Rachel. 

Oh, Rachel! How pleasant is the sound to me! thy sweet, 
old scriptural name. As I repeat it, thoughts and feelings grow 
vivid again, which I deemed long ago forgotten. ‘There they 
are, yet in my heart, like the initials and devices engraved by 
virgin fingers in the wood of a young tree, remaining deep and 
permanent, though concealed by the furrowed bark of after years. 
The boy of fifteen was handsome ; though you would shake your 
heads, could you glance at the altered ‘features of the man. And 
the boy had lofty, sweet, and tender thoughts, and dim, but glo- 
rious visions ; he was a child of poetry. 

Well ; at fifteen, I became a resident in a country village, 
more than a hundred miles from my home. ‘The morning after 
my arrival—a September morning, but warm and bright as 
any in July —I rambled into a wood of oaks, with a few wal- 
nut trees intermixed, forming the closest shade above our heads. 
The ground was rocky, uneven, overgrown with bushes and 
clumps of young saplings, and traversed only by cattle-paths. 
The track, which I chanced to follow, led me to a crystal 
spring, with a border of grass, as freshly green as on May morn- 
ing, and overshadowed by the limb of a great oak. One solitary 
sunbeam found its way down, and played like a gold-fish in the 
water. 

From my childhood, I have loved to gaze into a spring. ‘The 
water filled a circular basin, small, but deep, and set round with 
stones, some of which were covered with slimy moss, the others 
naked, and of variegated hue, reddish, white, and brown. ‘The 
bottom was covered with coarse sand, which sparkled in the 
lovely sunbeam, and seemed to illuminate the spring with an un- 
borrowed light. In one spot, the gush of the water violently 
agitated the sand, but without obscuring the fountain, or breaking 
the glassiness of its surface. It appeared as if some living crea- 
ture were about to emerge, the Naiad of the spring, perhaps, in 
the shape of a beautiful young woman, with a gown of filmy 
water-moss, a belt of rainbow drops, and a cold, pure, passion- 
less countenance. How would the beholder shiver, pleasantly, 
yet fearfully, to see her sitting on one of the stones, paddling her 
white feet in the ripples, and throwing up water, to sparkle in 
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the sun! Wherever she laid her hands on grass and flowers, 
they would immediately be moist, as with morning dew. Then 
would she set about her labors, like a careful housewife, to clear 
the fountain of withered leaves, and bits of slimy wood, and old 
acorns from the oaks above, and grains of corn left by cattle in 
drinking, till the bright sand, in the bright water, were like a 
treasury of diamonds. But, should the intruder approach too 
near, he would find only the drops of a summer shower, glisten- 
ing about the spot where he had seen her. 

Reclining on the border of grass, where the dewy goddess 
should have been, I bent forward, and a pair of eyes met mine 
within the watery mirror. They were the reflection of my own. 
[ looked again, and lo! another face, deeper in the fountain than 
my own image, more distinct in all the features, yet faint as 
thought. The vision had the aspect of a fair young girl, with 
locks of paly gold. A mirthful expression laughed in the eyes 


x. \and dimpled over the whole shadowy countenance, till it seemed 


just what a fouatain would be, if, while dancing merrily into the 
sunshine, it should assume the shape of woman. ‘Through the 
dim rosiness of the cheeks, I could see the brown leaves, the 
the slimy twigs, the acorns, and the sparkling sand. The soli- 
tary sunbeam was diffused among the golden hair, which melted 
into its faint brightness, and became a glory round that head so 
beautiful ! 

My description can give no idea how suddenly the fountain 
was thus tenanted, and how soon it was left desolate. I breathed ; 
and there was the face! I held my breath; and it was gone! 
Had it passed away, or faded into nothing ? I doubted whether 
it had ever been. : 

My sweet readers, what a dreamy and delicious hour did I 
spend, where that vision found and left me! For a long time, 
I sat perfectly still, waiting till it should reappear, and fearful 
that the slightest motion, or even the flutter of my breath, might 
frighten it away. Thus have I often started from a pleasant 
dream, and then kept quiet, in hopes to wile it back. Deep 
were my musings, as to the race and attributes of that etherial 
being. Had I created her ? Was she the daughter of my fancy, 
akin to those strange shapes which peep under the lids of chil- 
dren’s eyes? And did her beauty gladden me, for that one mo- 
ment, and then die? Or was she a water-nymph within the 
fountain, or fairy, or woodland goddess peeping over my shoul- 
der, or the ghost of some forsaken maid, who had drowned her- 
self for love ? Or, in good-truth, had a lovely girl, with a warm 
heart, and lips that would bear pressure, stolen softly behind me, 
and thrown her image into the spring ? 

I watched and waited, but no vision came again. I departed, 
but with a spell upon me, which drew me back, that same after- 
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noon, to the haunted spring. ‘There was the water gushing, 
the sand sparkling, and the sunbeam glimmering. ‘There the 
vision was not, but only a great frog, the hermit of that solitude, 
who immediately withdrew his speckled snout and made himself 
invisible, all except a pair of long legs, beneath a stone. Me- 
thought he had a devilish look! I could have slain him as an 
enchanter, who kept the mysterious beauty imprisoned in the 
fountain. 

Sad and heavy, I was returning to the village. Between me 
and the church-spire, rose a little hill, and on its summit a group 
of trees, insulated from all the rest of the wood, with their own 
share of radiance hovering on them from the west, and their own 
solitary shadow falling to the east. ‘The afternoon being far de- 
clined, the sunshine was almost pensive, and the shade almost 
cheerful ; glory and gloom were mingled in the placid light ; as 
if the spirits of the day and evening had met in friendship under 
those trees, and found themselves akin. I was admiring the pic- 
ture, when the shape of a young girl’ emerged from behind the 
clump of oaks. My heart knew her ; it was the Vision; but, + 
so distant and etherial did she seem, so unmixed with earth, so | 
imbued with the pensive glory of the spot where she was stand- 
ing, that my spirit sunk within me, sadder than before. How ~’ 
could [ ever reach her ! 

While I gazed, a sudden shower came pattering down upon 4 | 
the leaves. Ina moment the air was full of brightness, each 1) 
rain-drop catching a portion of sunlight as it fell, and the whole 
gentle shower appearing like a mist, just substantial enough to 
bear the burthen of radiance. A rainbow, vivid as Niagara’s, 
was painted in the air. Its southern limb came down before the 
group of trees, and enveloped the fair Vision, as if the hues of 
Heaven were the only garment for her beauty. When the rain- 
bow vanished, she, who had seemed a part of it, was no longer , 
there. Was her existence absorbed in nature’s loveliest phe- 
nomenon, and did her pure frame dissolve away in the varied 
light? Yet, I would not despair of her return; for, robed in 
the rainbow, she was the emblem of Hope. 

Thus did the Vision leave me ; and many a doleful day suc- 
ceeded to the parting moment. By the spring, and in the wood, 
and on the hill, and through the village ; at dewy sunrise, burn- 
ing noon, and at that magic hour of sunset, when she had van- 
ished from my sight, I sought her, but in vain. Weeks came 
and went, months rolled away, and she appeared not in them. 
I imparted my mystery to none, but wandered to-and-fro, or sat 
in solitude, like one that hz caught a glimpse of Heaven, and 
could take no more joy on earth. I withdrew into an inner 
world, where my thoughts lived and breathed, and the Vision in 
the midst of them. Without intending it, I became at once the 
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author and hero of a romance, conjuring up rivals, imagining 
events, the actions of others and my own, and experiencing ev- 
ery change of passion, till jealousy and despair had their end in 
bliss. Oh, had I the burning fancy of my early youth, with man- 
hood’s colder gift, the power of expression, your hearts, sweet 
ladies, should flutter at my tale ! 

In the middle of January, I was summoned home. The day 
before my departure, visiting the spots which had been hallowed 
by the Vision, I found that the spring had a frozen bosom, and 
nothing but the snow, and a glare of winter sunshine on the hill 
of the rainbow. ‘ Let me hope,’ thought I, ‘or my heart will 
be as icy as the fountain, and the whole world as desolate as this 
snowy hill.’ Most of the day was spent in preparing for the jour- 
ney, which was to commence at four o’clock the next morning. 
About an hour after supper, when all was in readiness, I de- 
scended from my chamber to the sitting-room, to take leave of 
the old clergyman and his family, with whom I had been an in- 
mate. A gust of wind blew out my lamp as I passed through the 
entry. 

According to their invariable custom, so pleasant a one when 
the fire blazes cheerfully, the family were sitting in the parlor, 
with no other light than what came from the hearth. As the 
good clergyman’s stipend compelled him to use all sorts of econ- 
omy, the foundation of his fires was a large heap of tan, or ground 
bark, which would smoulder away, from morning till night, with 
a dull warmth and no flame. ‘This evening, the heap of tan was 
newly put on, and surmounted with three sticks of red oak, full 
of moisture, and a few pieces of dry pine, that had not yet kin- 
dled. ‘There was no light, except the little that came sullenly 
from two half-burnt brands, without even glimmering on the and- 
irons. But I knew the position of the old minister’s arm-chair, 
and also where his wife sat, with her knitting-work, and how to 
avoid his two daughters, one a stout country lass, and the other 
aconsumptive girl. Groping through the gloom, I found my 
own place next to that of the son, a Jearned collegian, who had 
come home to keep school in the village, during the winter va- 
cation. I noticed that there was less room than usual, to-night, 
between the collegian’s chair and mine. 

As people are always taciturn in the dark, not a word was said 
for some time after my entrance. Nothing broke the stillness 
but the regular click of the matron’s knitting-needles. At times, 
the fire threw out a brief and dusky gleam, which twinkled on 
the old man’s glasses, and hovered doubtfully round our circle, 
but was far too faint to portray the individuals who composed it. 
Were we not like ghosts? Dreamy as the scene was, might it 
not be a type of the mode in which departed people, who had 
known and loved each other here, would hold communion in 
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eternity ? We were aware of each other’s presence, not by 
sight, nor sound, nor touch, but by an inward consciousness. 
Would it not be so among the dead ? 

The silence was interrupted by the consumptive daughter, ad- 
dressing a remark to some one in the circle, whom she called 
Rachel. Her tremulous and decayed accents were answered by 
a single word, but in a voice that made me start, and bend towards 
the spot whence it had proceeded. Had I ever heard that 
sweet, low tone? If not, why did it rouse up so many old re- 
collections, or mockeries of such, the shadows of things familiar, 
yet unknown, and fill my mind with confused images of her fea- 
tures who had spoken, though buried in the gloom of the parlor ? 
Whom had my heart recognized, that it throbbed so? [ lis- 
tened, to catch her gentle breathing, and strove, by the intensity 
of my gaze, to picture forth a shape where none was visible. 

Suddenly, the dry pine caught ; the fire blazed up with a ruddy 
glow ; and where the darkness had been, there was she — the 
Vision of the Fountain! A spirit of radiance only, she had van- 
ished with the rainbow, and appeared again in the fire-light, per- 
haps to flicker with the blaze, and be gone. Yet, her cheek was 
rosy and life-like, and her features, in the bright warmth of the 

*room, were even sweeter and tenderer than my recollection of 
them. She knew me! The mirthful expression, that had laughed 
in her eyes and dimpled over her countenance, when I beheld 
her faint beauty in the fountain, was laughing and dimpling there 
now. One moment, our glance mingled — the next, down rolled 
the heap of tan upon the kindled wood — and darkness snatched 
away that daughter of the light, and gave her back to me no 
more ! 

That is all, fair ladies. There is nothing more to tell. For, 
why must the simple mystery be revealed, that Rachel was the 
daughter of the village ’Squire, and had left home for a boarding- 
school, the morning after [ arrived, and returned the day before 
my departure? If I transformed her to an angel, it is what ev- 
ery youthful lover does for his mistress. Therein consists the 
essence of my story. But, slight the change, sweet maids, to 
make angels of yourselves ! 
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I WILL REMEMBER THEE 


IT witt remember thee ; thy form will be 
Mingled with lingering images of all 
That gave those lost hours wings of bliss to me 
When, arm in arm, we wandered where the fall 
Of this thy river’s radiant fountains made 
The sunset-silence musical, under its fringing shade. 


I will remember thee, with loveliest bloom 
Of early roses, such as these thy hand 

Culled for me in the grave-yard’s flowery gloom, 
(Where rest thy sister’s ashes, in the Jand 

Of dark and long oblivion ;) likest thee, 

Their bursting, blushing charms, and therefore dear to me. 


{ will remember thee, when woods, as now, 
O’ershadow me at noontide ; and the sweet 
Breathings of virgin violets, as pure as thou, 
Nor purer, from dim moss-banks of the hill-sides greet 
Me in my weary wanderings, ’mid the trees 
Of mine own father-clime — to ’mind me but of these. 


I ’ll think of thee with streamlets ; and green leaves 
Shall murmur of thee ; and the fairest star 

‘That shines above me, as mild Evening weaves 
Her round pavilion in its splendor — far, 

But not forgotten — will I sadly choose 

To link with thoughts of thee, when most I love to muse 


I will remember thee, in coming days, 

When I may tread the stranger’s lonely shore, 
And ponder upon old temples in the haze 

Of twilight — where the mighty are no more — 
(Though still the soil teems richly with the pride 
Of buried greatness, and the skies are dyed 


With hues of gone-down glory:) even then, 
And there, the memory of the loveliness 

That cheered this solitude, may cheer again — 
The echo of past pleasure —and thy grace 

Bless me in all things ; lady, on the sea 

Or land, in joy or anguish, I’1] remember thee ! 


Georgia, May, 1835. 
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THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF MUSIC. 


NO. I. 


Music was now banished to the church; and, proscribed 
like the Christians, it was heard, at the still hour of midnight, in 
the caverns and tombs, where they concealed themselves. It is 
probable that their hymns were much the same as the Roman 
songs; and we may form a tolerably correct idea of the ancient 
vocal music, from some of the Catholic chants. As the Chris- 
tians gave up the use of musical instruments, however, the art 
soon fell into great confusion, and was well-nigh lost, when St. 
Ambrose, of Milan, appeared. He reviewed it, and made great 
improvement in the science, by the introduction of rhythm, or 
equal division of time, instead of the irregular chant of the Ro- 
mans. Pope Gregory, however, who lived in the fifth century, 
seems to have established the foundation of church music, as it 
now exists. He began by improving the manner of writing it ; 
the Romans had employed fifteen letters, to express the notes ; 
he reduced the number to seven, as they now stand: but, as the 
notes were not placed on lines, as at present, he used capital 
letters for the first octave, small ones for the second, and double 
letters for the third. He introduced the kind of music which is 
now common among us, and is called, from him, the Gregorian 
chant: it was borrowed from the ancient music. This pope also 
established singing-schools in Rome, in which orphan children 
were supported and instructed for his chapel. With the spread 
of Christianity, music was extended to Germany, France, and 
England ; and Gregory supplied performers for all these coun- 
tries. In the ninth century, great improvement was made in the 
art, by placing marks over the letters to indicate whether they 
were to be sung loud or soft: the five lines were also introduced 
about this time, to mark more distinctly the intervals of sound, 
though the letters still continued to be used. Guido Aretino 
now appeared, and did much to improve the art. He was the 
first to make use of semitones ; he adopted the written notes, 
nearly as we have them, instead of letters ; he invented several 
instruments, and is thought to have discovered counter-point, or 
harmonic chords. From this time, music was written much as 
it is at the present day ; that is, with the parallel lines, the divis- 
ions of bars or measures, and the characters which represent let- 
ters. Notwithstanding the efforts of numerous composers, how- 
ever, the art seems to have made little progress from the time of 
Guido down to the sixteenth century. A French writer ob- 
serves, that, until the middle of the sixteenth century, ‘ music 
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was only a tissue of harmonious sounds, almost destitute of any 
perceptible melody. In the fifteenth, and the earlier part of the 
following century, the professors, in order to render their masses 
more agreeable, composed them upon the air of some popular 
song ;’ (a practice not altogether abandoned in our day.) ‘ The 
studied singularity of the middle age,’ (says the same writer) ‘led 
other masters to write their sacred music according to the cast of 
dice ; each number thus obtained had musical passages which 
corresponded to it.’ 

At length, Palestrina appeared. This immortal genius, to 
whom we owe modern melody, shook off the fetters of barbarism ; 
he introduced into his composition an air, grave indeed, but con- 
tinued and perceptible ; and his music is stil] performed in St. 
Peter’s, at Rome. About the middle of the sixteenth century, 
the composers had taken such a fancy to fugues and canons, and 
collected these figures in such a singular manner, in their works for 
the church, that, during the greater part of that period, this pious 
music was extremely ridiculous. ‘This abuse, after a length of 
time, excited the complaints of the devout ; and it was often pro- 
posed to banish music from the churches. In short, Marcellus 
II., who occupied the papal chair, in 1555, was on the point of 
issuing the decree of suppression, when Palestrina entreated his 
holiness to hear a mass which he had composed. The pope 
having consented, the young musician caused to be performed 
before him a mass for six voices, which appeared so beautiful and 
so full of dignity, that the pontiff, instead of putting his project 
into execution, ordered Palestrina to compose some works of the 
same kind for his chapel. The mass in question is still extant, 
and is known by the name of ‘ Pope Marcello’s Mass.’ 

The composers of church music in Italy, since the days of 
Palestrina, have followed nearly in his footsteps ; of all these, 
Gregorio Allegri is the most remarkable, having composed the 
celebrated Miserere, which is sung once every year in the pope’s 
chapel, at Rome. This is, undoubtedly, the most powerful mu- 
sic ever composed. It is intended to commemorate the awful 
period which elapsed between the death and the resurrection of 
our Saviour — the earth wrapt in gloom, and man bereft of hope ! 
The Miserere is an agonized cry for mercy from a despairing 
world. It is sung at night ; and the chapel is dimly lighted by a 
few wax candles, which throw their glare upon the painting of the 
‘Last Judgement,’ (by Michael Angelo) above the altar. ‘ As 
the service proceeds, the tapers are extinguished, one after the 
other ; and the impression produced by the figures of the damned, 
painted with terrific power, by Michael Angelo, is increased in 
awfulness, when they are dimly seen by the pale light of the last 
taper.’ ‘After a deep and most impressive pause of silence,’ 
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(says a recent traveler) ‘the solemn Miserere commenced ; and 
never, by mortal ear, was heard a strain of such powerful, such 
heart-moving pathos. ‘The accordant tones of an hundred human 
voices — and one that seemed more than human — ascended to- 
gether to Heaven, for mercy to mankind, for pardon to a guilty 
and sinning world. It had nothing in it of this earth — nothing 
that breathed the ordinary feelings of our nature. It seemed as 
if every sense and power had been concentrated into that plaint- 
ive expression of lamentation, of deep suffering and supplication, 
which possessed the soul. It was the strain that disembodied 
spirits might have used, who had just passed the boundaries of 
death, and sought relief from the mysterious weight of wo, and 
the tremblings of mortal agony, that they had suffered in the pas- 
sage of the grave. It was the music of another state of being. 
It lasted till the shadows of evening fell deeper ; and the red, 
dusky glare, as it issued stronger from the concealed recess 
whence the singing proceeded, shed a partial but strong light upon 
the figures near it. It ceased. A priest, with a light, moved 
across the chapel, and carried a book to the officiating cardinal, 
who read a few words in an awful and impressive tone. ‘Then 
again the light disappeared ; and the last, the most entrancing 
harmony arose, ina strain that might have moved Heaven it- 
self—a deeper, more pathetic sound of lamentation than mortal 
voices ever breathed. Its effects, upon the minds of those that 
‘ heard it, were almost too powerful to be borne ; and never— 
never can be forgotten.’ 

In speaking of sacred music, we must not omit to give some 
account of the oratorio, or spiritual drama. Its origin may be 
be traced to the Christian pilgrims, who, returning from the holy 
land, used to celebrate, in songs and choruses, the life and suf- 
ferings of the Saviour. As early as the year 1243, a piece, of 
this nature, was performed at Padua. St. Philip, of Neri, how- 
ever, is considered the founder of the oratorio. He was born in 
Florence, in the year 1515, and first established regular orato- 
rios in 1540, with the design of directing the public taste to re- 
ligious subjects. They were, at first, little more than a succes- 
sion of hymns, unaccompanied by instruments. The recitative 
was invented some time afterwards ; but, at first, the actor rela- 
ted the story to the audience, singing only detached portions. 
In 1590, the recitative was first used in oratorios. Choruses 
were next introduced ; and the words and music continued to 
improve gradually, down to the eighteenth century, when Handel 
appeared, and, devoting all his powers to this branch of music, 
carried it to a degree of perfection which has hardly been sur- 
passed. The great characteristic of Handel’s style, is sublimity ; 
he is the Pindar of musicians ; and his lyric flights are unequaled. 
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His choruses, to borrow the language of Milton, are like 


* the sound, 
Symphonious of ten thousand harps, that tuned 
Angelic harmonies.’ 


All things considered, however, Haydn’s ‘Creation’ is probably 
the most remarkable and perfect oratorio, that was ever com- 
posed. In this wonderful piece, the composer has attempted to 
represent, by music, the creation of the world and its inhabitants, 
as described in Genesis. The overture portrays the wildness of 
chaos. ‘ The earth was without form, and void; and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep. And the spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters.’ The music is perfectly wild and 
mournful, and destitute of harmony or melody ; and expresses, 
by its strange discords, the painfulness of chaotic confusion. It 
falls upon the ear, a dull, frightful mass, which we in vain endea- 
vor to throw off. The tones seem lifeless, but vast and terrific. 
Ai length, the whole mighty mass seems to heave from the very 
bottom ; the spirit is moving upon the face of the deep. Rapid 
passages dart, like flashes of lightning, through the scale, and oc- 
casional gleams of harmony are caught, but quickly overpowered 
by the prevailing confusion. The sounas picture to us, most 
forcibly , 
‘the vast immeasurable abyss, 
Outrageous as a sea — dark, wasteful, wild. 
Up from the bottom turned, by furious winds 


And surging waves, as mountains to assault 
Heaven’s height, and with the centre mix the poles.’ 


The closing notes are in the same wild strain as the commence- 
ment. ‘The author of a life of Haydn analyzes the piece in these 
words: ‘ Music reappears, in all her charms, when the angels be- 
gin to relate the great work of creation.’ We soon come to the 
passage which describes the creation of light. ‘ And God said 
let there be light, and there was light.’ I[t must be confessed, 
that nothing can have a grander effect. Before this fiat of the 
Creator, the musician has gradually diminished the chords ; he 
introduces the unison, and the piano still growing softer, as the 
suspended cadence approaches ; at last, this cadence bursts forth 
in the most sonorous manner, at the words, ‘ and there was light.’ 
This burst of the whole orchestra, in the resounding key of c, 
accompanied with all the harmony possible, and prepared by the 
gradual fading of the sounds, actually produces upon us, at a first 
representation, the effect of a thousand torches suddenly flashing 
light into a dark cavern. ‘The faithful angels afterwards describe, 
in a fugued passage, the rage of Satan and his accomplices, pre- 
cipitated into an abyss of torments, by the hand of him whom 
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they hate. Here, Milton has a rival. Haydn employs profusely 
all that is disagreeable in the enharmonic genus ; horrible dis- 
cords, strange modulations, and chords of the diminished seventh. 
The harshness of the words further increases the horrors of this 
chorus. We shudder; but the music begins to describe the 
beauties of the new-created earth, the celestial freshness of the 
first verdure which adorned the world ; and our minds are at 
length tranquillized. You next pass to the rising of the sun, 
which appears, for the first time, in all the pomp of the most mag- 
nificent spectacle which the eye of man can contemplate. It is 
followed by the rising of the moon, which silently advances 
through the clouds, and illumines the night with her silver ra- 
diance. 

The second part opens, with an air, majestic in the beginning, 
afterwards gay, and tender towards the conclusion, describing the 
creation of the birds. ‘The different characters of this air well 
represent the audacious eagle, which, just created, seems to 
spurn the earth and dart towards the sun ; the gaiety of the lark, 
the amorous doves, and lastly, the plaintive nightingale. ‘The 
accents of the songstress of night are imitated as near to nature 
as possible. A beautiful trio represents the effect produced by 
the immense whale, as he agitates the waves. A well-executed 
recitative shows us the generous courser, proudly neighing amidst 
vast meadows ; the active and ferocious tiger, rapidly traversing 
the forests and gliding between the trees ; the fierce lion roars at 
a distance, while the gentle sheep, fearless of danger, are peace- 
fully feeding. An air, full of power and dignity, announces the 
creation of man. ‘The movement of the harmony corresponds 
with the words — 


‘Behold ! a man he stands—the king and Jord of all.’ 


The music increases, in force and elevation, at each of these last 
words, and makes a superb cadence on the ‘ king and lord of all.’ 


It is impossible not to be struck with it. The second part of 


this air describes the creation of the charming Eve, and gives us 
an idea of Adam’s happiness. It is universally esteemed the 
finest part of the ‘ Creation.’ 

The third part of the ‘Creation’ is the shortest. It is a beau- 
tiful translation of the most pleasing part of Milton’s poem. 
Haydn paints the transports of the first and most innocent at- 
tachments, the tender converse of the first pair, and their pure 
and dreadless gratitude towards the infinite goodness which crea- 
ted them, and which seems to have created for them all nature. 
The most ardent joy breathes in every line of the allegro. There 
is also apparent, in this part, a devotion, of a more than ordinary 
kind, mingled with terror. Lastly, a chorus (partly fugued and 
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partly ideal) terminates this astonishing production, with the same 
fire‘and majesty with which it commenced. 

We shall now proceed to give some account of the opera. 
The literal signification of the word is, a work ; and the name 
is not ill-chosen to express the combination of arts, which ap- 
pears in the musical drama. It is a perfect work, and ad- 
dresses itself to the entire capacities of our nature. It is founded 
upon the principle, that there is an harmony between the fine 
arts ; that painting, sculpture, music and poetry, address them- 
selves, with a kindred power, to the better feelings, and though 
each takes a different path, all arrive at the same result, all pro- 
duce the same effect on the mind. ‘The opera is the union of 
all these ; combining music, poetry, acting, and scenic decora- 
tion ; and offers more, to delight the senses and interest the 
mind, than any other representation. ‘The origin of the opera, 
like that of the oratorio, may be found in the religious feeling 
prevalent in the time of the crusades. The passion of Christ, 
the adoration of the Virgin and the angels, and sometimes of the 
martyrs, were the subjects of these representations. We learn 
from ‘Tiraboschi, that the monks of the city of reves were re- 
quired to furnish, annually, two clergymen, well-skilled in music, 
to represent the annunciation, by personating the angel and the 
Virgin ; and we have already seen that a religious drama was 
performed at Padua, in the thirteenth century. From religious 
subjects, others, of a less spiritual nature, were undertaken. In 
1475, Politian produced a sort of musical drama, upon the story of 
Orpheus ; and, in 1555, Alonzo Viola composed a pastoral play, 
called ‘ the Sacrifice,’ which was performed, with great applause, 
before king Henry III., of France, when he visited Venice, in 
1574. ‘Thus far, however, the music consisted entirely of sacred 
songs, or the common ballads of the country. No composer had 
as yet written expressly for the opera. 

In the year 1594, three young noblemen, of Florence, made 
the attempt to revive the chanting declamation of the Greek dra- 
ma, and employed Rinuccini, the poet, to write a piece on the 
story of Daphne, which was set to music by Peri, the most dis- 
tinguished composer of the day, and performed by the three 
young men, and one or two friends, in the Corsi palace. The 
orchestra consisted only of a lute, harpsichord, viol de Gamba, 
and harp ; no airs were introduced, but the piece consisted en- 
tirely of the recitative. ‘Though such a play, at this day, would 
be considered intolerably dull, it nevertheless produced a great 
sensation at the time, and was very much admired. The same 
poet composed, four yearsafterwards, a drama for music, called 
‘Euridice,’ which was represented in the theatre of Florence, 
in honor of the marriage of Henry [V., of France, with Mary 
de Medici. In 1606, the first musical drama was acted at 
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Rome, by Quagliatee, who, with four or five companions, per- 
formed, during the carnival, in a wagon, drawn about the streets. 
About nine years afterwards, the opera first appeared in Naples. 

For the next half century, little attention was paid to the mu- 
sic of the opera, which degenerated, rather than improved ; the 
scenery, however, was made very magnificent. ‘The opera was 
now carried into other countries. Cardinal Mazarin established it 
in France, in the year 1646 ; yet, it is probable that the French 
paid more attention to the decoration of the stage than to the mu- 
sic, down to a late period ; for Goldoni, who visited Paris, in 
1761, declares that the French opera, though a paradise for the 
eyes, is hell for the ears. In Germany, carnival-plays had been 
chanted as early as 1567 ; but the first regular opera, in that 
country, was performed in 1678 ; the subject was Adam and 
Eve. The Italian opera was introduced into England in the 
seventeenth century, and greatly improved by Handel. The 
birth of this distinguished man forms an era in the history of mu- 
sic. Haydn said of him, ‘he is the father of us all ;’ and indeed, 
succeeding composers, though they may have improved the art, 
have not made any material changes. 

We have said that an opera is an entire work, combining more 
attractions than any other kind of representation. ‘T'o illustrate 
this, we shall give an analysis of one of the most perfect operas 
ever composed, as performed in Paris. It is called ‘ Robert le 
Diable,’ or, Robert the Devil; and the story is as follows. 
Robert is the son of a princess of Burgundy, who, being knighted, 
sets off in quest of adventures, accompanjed by Bertram, who 
appears as his friend and brother in arms. Bertram is, in reality, 
a friend, and the father of Robert : he is permitted to wander on 
the earth for a certain number of years, at the expiration of which, 
if he cannot persuade some mortal to covenant his soul to the in- 
fernal powers, he is doomed to return to his torment. Robert, 
his own son, is the individual whom he has fixed upon to substi- 
tute instead of himself in his infernal abode ; and the play turns 
upon his attempts to induce Robert to make a covenant with the 
devil. 

The music of the overture is majestic, wild, and mournful ; 
and the drop-scene, which covers a stage large enough to contain 
almost any other theatre, represents a confused and frightful mass 
of precipitous rocks ; a vast and impenetrable abyss yawns open 
in the midst, over which a dusky fiend hovers, with cutspread 
wings. All seems to announce the sublime and awful scenes 
which are to ensue. 

Robert has fallen desperately in love with the princess Isabella, 
of Sicily, who is to be the prize of the conqueror, in a tourna- 
ment about to be held at Palermo. The first scene represents a 
large number of knights, carousing in front of their tents, near 
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the city, among whom are Robert and Bertram. A young girl 
is presently brought in by their pages, and is rescued from vio- 
lence by Robert, who recognizes her as his adopted sister. She 
has come to announce to him the death of his mother, and brings 
him a letter containing her last advice. He is overcome with 
affliction at the news, and cannot bear to read the letter, which 
he entreats his sister, Alice, to preserve for him. Bertram tries 
to console him, and, under pretence of diverting his: mind, en- 
gages him in gaming, with the other knights. Robert loses, and 
Bertram advises him to double the stake ; still he loses, and again 
doubles ; the fiend is at his elbow, and governs the chances, so 
that they are constantly against him. Still encouraged to go on, 
he continues to lose — his bags of money, his ingots of gold, his 
jewels, the diamond chain about his neck, and finally, his horse 
and armor, and his golden-hilted sword, with the rich sheath. 
He is thus left destitute, and, instead of the wealthy knight, is 
an insignificant beggar. ‘The fiend now expects to seduce him 
by the promise of wealth ; but the princess, who is in love with 
him, provides him with a horse and armor, that he may fight for 
her. 

Meantime, a different scene takes place. The stage repre- 
sents a wild and mountainous country ; on the right hand are seen 
the ruins of a classic temple ; all appears desolate and lonely ; 
and a rude cross, erected among the rocks, indicates that some 
hapless traveler has been murdered on the spot. The lover of 
Alice appears, having promised to meet her here ; but Bertram 
presently comes in, and, wishing to be alone, persuades the 
young man to go to a distant part of the mountain, in the hope of 
finding a treasure. Bertram comes to meet the spirits, with 
whom he is associated, and to do homage to the infernal king. 
He hears their shouts in the caverns under the earth, and they 
call upon him to descend. ‘Trembling, he obeys, and disappears 
amidst the ruins of the temple. In the meantime, Alice arrives, 
and is greatly disappointed at not finding her lover. All is still- 
ness ; she calls him by name, but no answer is returned ; nothing 
is heard but her own voice, long echoed among the mountains. 
The sky now becomes overcast ; the distant roar of the storm, 
and the low mutter of thunder are heard from mountain to moun- 
tain. Alice listens in dismay ; she is distressed at the absence 
of her lover, and frightened at the loneliness and gloom of the 
place. While she stands thus perplexed, the silence is broken 
by a shout from under the earth, so loud and terrific, that it seems 
as if all the spirits of darkness had been let loose. It is the riot- 
ing of the fiends, to whom Bertram has descended. No words 
can adequately describe this infernal music ; it is a strange mix- 
ture of utter remorse and agony with wild and reckless joy. 
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A thousand voices appear to join in the frightful chorus, that they 
may dim the sense of wo, in the uncouth riot. ‘The awful 
sound is heard but a moment, and again all is silent. Alice is 
horror-struck, but can hardly believe her senses. Again the ter- 
rible chorus bursts forth from the earth, and she, all trembling, 
approaches the mouth of a cavern, in the ruins, whence the sound 
issues. At that moment, flames blaze forth, and Bertram rushes 
out, pale and terrified by the fury of his kindred spirits. Alice 
screams at the sight of him, and swoons at the foot of the cross. 
Bertram rouses her ; he is now betrayed; she knows his true 
character. By threatening to destroy her lover, he obliges her 
to take an oath, not to reveal to Robert what she has seen. 
Meantime, Robert approaches ; he has been defeated in the tour- 
nament by a friend, whom Bertram sent in the place of his rival, 
and is now in utter despair ; he believes that his mistress is lost 
to him forever. Bertram confronts him, and still promises him 
aid. He wishes to strengthen his power over him, by involving 
him in crime ; for he ‘has been told‘ that, if he cannot induce 
Robert to sign the covenant before midnight, he must himself re- 
turn to his sufferings. 

The scene now changes, and the theatre represents the ruins 
of a convent. On one side is a long cloister, the arches of which 
open in a roofless and ruinous church, which is filled with graves. 
Various tombs are seen in the cloister. ‘Their form, according 
to the fashion of the times, is square ; and on a slab, raised two 
or three feet from the ground, reposes a marble statue of the per- 
son buried, shrouded in the grave-clothes, the hands folded in 
prayer ; on one of these, is the statue of St. Rosalia, bearing in 
the hand a magic branch. It is night, and the soft light of the 
moon is poured on the broken walls and columns of the church, 
aud streams through the arches of the cloister. Heavy denuncia- 
tions are pronounced against the sacrilegious person who shall 
pluck the branch from the hand of the saint. Bertram, therefore, 
wishes to make Robert to do it. He has already told him, that 
the possession of the branch will ensure him success ; and he is 
now going to summon the spirits of the nuns from purgatory, that 
they may persuade Robert to commit the crime. Bertram ap- 
pears at the extreme end of the cloister ; the music is slow, soft, 
and very solemn, and the trumpet is heard summoning the spir- 
its from their graves. ‘The enchanter commands them to appear. 
Slowly, the marble slabs, on which the statues repose, rise up, 
and the forms, shrouded: in their winding-sheets, step from their 
resting-place — at first, almost inanimate, as awaking from the 
slumber of ages, then becoming more instinct with life, and finally 
advancing, with slow and measured step, towards the master- 
spirit who has awakened them. Still the trumpet pours forth its 
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solemn notes, and hosts of spirits come flitting through the arches ; 
every grave yields up its tenant, and all bow before the enchan- 
ter and receive his commands. 

The slow and solemn music is now changed to a livelier strain ; 
the nuns fling off their shrouds and appear as beautiful girls. Some 
of them set up an altar to their master, and offer incense to him ; 
others, in reckless mirth, throw dice, and gamble in their own 
tombs. Robert appears in the midst, and a bevy of them dance 
round him, lead him to the tomb of St. Rosalia, and endeavor to 
persuade him to pluck the branch. He starts — for the statue 
reminds him of his mother ; he is horror-struck, and retires from 
the tomb ; but the false spirits again gather round him, and lead 
him towards it, till at length, overcome by their blandishments, 
and blinded by passion, he plucks the branch. At that moment, 
the wild shout of the demons is heard, with the clanking of chains, 
and the nuns sink lifeless into their graves, above which the most 
Hideous monsters hover, and seem to exult over their victims. 
Robert has now possession of the branch, and bears it into the 
court of Sicily, where the king, with all his nobles, and the rival 
of Robert, are assembled. He waves the branch over them, and 
all, save the princess, fall into a magic sleep, from which they 
can only be awakened by his breaking the branch. The prin- 
cess persuades him to do this, for she will never be won by 
such arts ; in despair he breaks it, and the sleepers are roused 
from their lethargy. 

The next scene represents the vestibule of the: eathedral of 
Palermo. Bertram meets Robert there. The hour of midnight 
is approaching, and he knows, that if the league is not signed 
before that, his doom is sealed. He promises wealth, power, 
honor, everything, if he will but comply. Robert is almost per- 
suaded, when a strain of soft and delicious music comes stealing 
on his ear, and seems to recall him to virtue. It is the organ of 
the cathedral, and the vesper-chant. Again Bertram renews his 
agonized entreaties ; he reveals the sacred name of father ; he 
kneels, he weeps, he drags his victim away from the influence of 
the holy music. At this moment, Alice rushes in ; she implores 
Robert to read his mother’s letter before he yields ; he is hardly 
willing, but at length complies with her entreaties. He there 
reads, that Bertram is a fiend, who had ruined her, and who is 
plotting his own destruction. He is saved ; the cathedral bell is 
heard slowly tolling twelve, and Bertram sinks into the yawning. 

earth in a shroud of fire. 

At the close of this act, the drop-scene indicates that the 
frightful passages are terminated. It represents the Holy City, 
in all its gorgeous magnificence, with palace and tower, church 
and square, and lengthened colonades, stretching away as far as. 
the eye can reach. A rainbow spans it, from the right hand to 
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the left, with its glittering arch, on whose summit stands the an- 
gel of mercy, crowned with a diadem of stars. The closing- 
scene represents the wedding procession. ‘The story of Rob- 
ert’s temptation and dangers has reached the king, and he has be- 
trothed his daughter to him. The gorgeous train is seen entering 
the cathedral ; a thousand wax-lights shed their glare upon the 
scene ; boys, in robes of white, are swinging their censers, from 
which rises the smoke of incense ; and the loud organ is heard, 
with the full choir chanting hymns of praise for victory over the 
wiles of the enemy. 

We have thus endeavored to give a sketch, imperfect though 
it be, of the developement of this art. There is one considera- 
tion, which appears to invest the subject with additional interest 
for us ; it is, that music has probably arrived at its perfection in 
our day. The barrenness and commonplace reality of the present 
age are proverbial. We are constantly reminded of the great 
poets and artists of by-gone times ; and their works are contrasted 
with the degenerate efforts of modern days. ‘True, poetry, ar- 
chitecture, painting, and sculpture, reached their zenith ages 
since ; but it has been reserved to our time to witness the per- 
fection of one of the fine arts, which ranks with the highest. We 
live in the golden age of music ; it will probably never be ad- 
vanced farther ; and even now, perhaps, the symptoms of decline 
in the art, may be discerned. Handel and Mozart and Haydn 
and Beethoven are gone ; and, though their halo still hovers 
round us, we know that it must finally depart. In another cen- 
tury, their works will be held up as inimitable models. But, 
while we are yet lingering within the verge of the magic circle, 
from which the irresistible sweep of time is hurrying us, we may 
be pardoned if we occasionally turn back, 


‘ With wandering step and slow,’ 
and contemplate the scene of glofy we are leaving. 


Henry R. CLeveLanp. 
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SUMMER PHILOSOPHY. 


A COLLOQUIAL LECTURE. 


‘Live pleasant!’ Such was Edmund Burke’s exhortation to 
an anxious and repining gentleman, who resorted to him for com- 
fort and advice. It should be every one’s summer motto. James, 
be it yours. Live pleasant. ’Tis an art. Learn it. We speak 
of the fine arts and the useful ones. This combines their claims. 

Ariston men ’udor, says Pindar ; no doubt, as a lotion, if not 
as a potion. Let Amphitrite, or some nymph of her’s, fold you 
daily in her chaste and renovating embrace. Be sure there is 
sovereign good in it. Intimacy with the salt bosom of the bracing 
element is the all-compensating, magnificent luxury of the season. 
What were summer-life without it ? 

® And, James, look to it, that you be not one of the busy block- 
heads, who do away, in half an hour, the kind influences of a 
bath, by insane activity and self-exposure. Never hurry, nor be 
hurried. Walk slow, talk slow, think slow, feed, read, write, 
dress, undress — in short, live — with studied and exquisite de- 
liberation. Let nothing tempt you to fuss, or bustle, or lose 
your temper, or make a noise. Keep your watch in perfect or- 
der ; and never fail to set out so long before an appointed hour, 
that you may proceed purely at your ease, with full leisure to 
make fastidious selection of shaded sidewalks — ever and anon, 
stopping, without scruple, to adjust your cravat, or uncover your 
head, or whisk a handkerchief about it, and smile gently, and in 
your sleeve, at casual ridicules, or make languid salutations, or 
put up (inwardly, or, peradventure, in a murmur) small petitions 
and thanksgivings to the powers above, — and, after all, be punc- 
tually (or, perchance, a few minutes better than punctually) on 
the spot: then, shortly afterwards, while an irrepressible smile 
softens your composed and complacent features, to salute the un- 
fortunates who arrive hot and belated — panting, it may be, and 
just too late! Oh, ’tis a virtuous triumph ! 

But to ensure it, one must be resolutely unimitative. Hurry 
is contagious. It is not because they have much to do, but 
merely perforce of a foolish, fidgety habit, that many people in 
our streets heat and tire themselves ; and the others, for the most 
part, do the like, from unconscious sympathy and mechanical im- 
itation. Be on your guard, James, against the infection of ex- 
ample. Let bad company never fool your wise, young feet into 
a bootless race against time. 

Look out of the window, James. Observe the two gentle- 
men, in beaver hats and suits of broadcloth, passing at the rate of 
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four miles an hour. Mark their dripping brows and burning 
cheeks! How unwise, to be so pinched for time ; how absurd, 
if they be not! But, their costume! James, be it known to 
you, that, in these little matters (so called) of personal comfort 
and taste, we are a servile people — servile comformists to fash- 
ion, and an arbitrary system of stupid uniformity. But, be not 
you conformed! Bow not your neck! Exercise, personally and 
hourly, that independence, which our good people commonly re- 
serve to quarrel about, at elections, and glorify on anniversaries. 

Dress after your own heart. If you be so odd as not to real- 
ize that a coat, which was comfortable when mercury froze, must 
be equally so (and the only proper coat) under these tropical fer- 
vors — fear not to array yourself, cap-a-pie, in nankin, linen or 
silk! Why be uncomfortable, because other people choose to 
be? Live pleasant. 

Gratefully careful, as | know you to be, James, of the pre- 
cious organ cinctured by the nether part of your waistcoat, you ” 
will, of course, eschew the mean absurdities of Grahamism, 
equally with the sottishness and excess, to which you never 
were given. Ripe fruit, James, in the morning ; seldom after. 
The old dogma, you know, makes it gold in the morning, silver 
at noon, and lead at night. With your dinner, of a single excel- 
ling viand, let me recommend a good deal of good bread ; and, 
for the most part, nothing thereafter, until the next morning. 
Prize him, or her, that can furnish you a pure decoction of the 
sober berry ; and, if you affect not Pochon and Peccho, make 
its acquaintance ; a daintier and more etherjal spirit, even than 
Hyson, informs it. You are seasonable in addicting yourself to 
the ‘thin potations’ of Bourdeaux and the Rhine : me judice, 
your temperate glass will never anticipate dinner. Here, indeed, 
cosmopolites differ ; and I would not rashly proscribe a tumbler 
of clafet, au déjetiner. But, be all spirituous concentrations ab- 
jured. They irritate. 

So does much speaking: be chary of your words. Take 
time to select them, lazily, yet well. Let them be few, simple, 
and significant. Study (so far as may be, without too much men- 
tal application) a terse and elegant plainness of speech. ‘ Ampli- 
fication is the spinning-wheel of the Bathos,’ saith the immortal 
Scribblerus ; and verily, in summer, it consumeth patience and 
comfort with its hot hum. ’T is a cruelly stupid practice. Study 
monosyllables ; and be not timid in respect of long pauses. 
None, but a silly chatterbox, thinks them crusty, or finds them 
dull. A select few of them, well disposed, go farther, with a 
discreet man, (or woman either ?) of a hot day, than a troop of 
polysyllables. Indeed, James, when, on such a day, you see 
two or three friends lounging quietly in the shadiest and airiest 
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place within reach, amusing themselves, perhaps, with a glass or 
cigar, hardly moving a finger unnecessarily, and exchanging curt 
colloquy at capricious intervals —the cool syllables dropping, 
one by one, from thin lips — every pregnant word or two con- 
veying the hint of a speech, fructifying, during an after-pause, in 
the ear, and acknowledged, happily, or commented upon, by the 
slightest of nods, or smiles, — set them down, James, for gen- 
tlemen and philosophers. Without fatigue of tongues or ears, 
there is more real communion, often, in such quiet intercourse, 
than in the wordiest and hottest conversations. 

But, if the loquacious take you by the button, or imprison you 
in a carriage, and you cannot escape, submit, James, with a good 
grace ; and study your precious art of attending with looks, while 
your suffering soul takes leave of absence. Do not fret, on any 
account ; for impatience and ill-humor are very heating. What 
livelier image of ridiculous discomfort, than a fussy, choleric gen- 
tleman, in dog-days, drenched with perspiration, or scorched 
with sunshine, hearing ill-news, or being bored or affronted, or 
repenting, or persecuted of mosquitos, and impotently thumping 
his face and breaking his nails — or barked at by puppies, and 
soiling his hand with throwing stones at them, and hitting a 
lady, and having his voice drowned, while attempting an apology, 
by the stunning passage of a load of iron — or, at an evening lec- 
ture, ‘grinning horrible a ghastly smile’ of gallantry, as he re- 
signs his seat to a robustious serving-wench, and takes his stand 
in the aisle. ‘Oh misery!’ ‘What damned minutes tells he 
o’er!? 

James, fail you not to maintain, till October at least, a sweet, 
imperturbable serenity : entertain your senses and your soul with 
harmonious, patient, minute attentions. Dear, perspiring sum- 
mer! She is the alma mater, and the tender nurse, of the gen- 
tlest virtues ; she makes goodness its own exceeding great re- 
ward. Pure sentiments, gentle sympathies, and little exercises 
of forbearance, modesty and good nature, are the moral zephyrs, 
shower-baths, ice-creams, and scented white handkerchiefs of the 
soul ! 

Therefore, James, keep an eye and heart open to all the beau- 
tiful and good that is abroad in the body or soul of the world, 
within your ken. Dress your thoughts in a habit of wise, indul- 
gent charity, and let them wear it, till it ‘cleaves to its mould, 
with the aid of use.’ Have a kind word ready for the abashed 
maiden ; and, for the grandsire, manly deference. If a child 
stumble, in your walk, pick it (deliberately) up : if a lady stoop 
to tie her shoe-string, help her, or look away. Practice ‘ the 
soft answer that turneth away wrath.’ If one dispute you has- 
tily, smile and forgive him ; if he talk nonsense, or pompous tru- 
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isms, listen with mute civility: in either case, ‘take no note of 


him, but let him go—and thank God you are rid of a’ fool. 

Beware of talking politics with a radical ; or, longer than five 
minutes with any man. You will almost certainly strike fire by 
concussion, if you differ, or kindle, by smooth attrition, if you 
agree. Read no more than half a column, at once, in any politi- 
cal newspaper ; and wax not indignant, over the capitals and 
notes of exclamation, either at the writer, or at those he abuses. 
They probably are used to it; and ’tis for bread that he (poor 
fellow) sours his heart and dips his daily pen in acids and gall. 

Read such books as you like, James—so they be good of 
their kind. If you find a volume full of twaddle and egotism, or 
tainted with malignity or meanness, let it go at once ; and speak 
of it, if need be, with brief contempt. But, why grow splenetic 
over a book, merely because it does not hit your personal fancy 
or taste? Goto. Was it written for you ?— and may it not 
edify another ? Pass on. The paper world is all before you ; 
and a world, thank Heaven, it is—though deformed with bar- 
rens and mire — yet boasting its skyey heights, its mystic deeps, 
and thousand living fountains, and Elysian vales. 

Then, be not impatient with Mr. Van Artevelde Taylor’s 
preface or poem, or the critiques thereon: and if still, haply, 
you linger, with admiring gratitude, over the volumes of Byron, 
deeming him neither shallow nor trite, but ‘a very pretty poet,’ 
who often weaves into one rainbow-stanza the gorgeous expres- 
sion of more newly-combined thought, than is spread over any 
blank verse page of the said poem. Yet, will you allow the au- 
thor to have his own opinion; nor, though you find his book 
pretty hard reading, will you dispute its being very clever for a 
young clerk ?— ‘a little heavy — but no less divine.’* 

If you have not read Charles Lamb’s ‘ Elia’ two or three times, 
(why does not somebody here print a decent edition of those es- 
sayst) nay, if you have it not by heart, let me commend you to it, 
as a perfect pink of summer reading. ’T is soda; ’tis a glass of 
hock ; ’tis a customary after-dinner nap, with visions, in the gar- 
den ; ’tis a dewy jessamine, and chat with good girls under it. 
The last image seduces me to a very oblique transition. 


* We disagree with the Summer-Philosopher, entirely, in his opinion of Van 
Artevelde. Don’t believe him, James! Mr. Taylor’s dramatic poem is most 
placid reading, of a warm summer-afternoon, by yourself, recumbent on a sofa — 
if you have not been made stupid by a two-o’clock dinner — or, beneath the soft 
light of a shaded lamp, in the evening, to one dear enough to be interesting, and 
intelligent enough to exclaim, ‘ beautiful!’ as she will, at six passages in a page, 
if she knows how to appreciate high-souled thought and poetical sentiment. — Ep. 

t A very neat edition of Elia’s essays has lately appeared in that best of all cheap 
re-publications, ‘The Republic of Letters ;’ and the philosopher, or James, can 
get them for a York shilling of J. Hancock, 127, Washington street, Boston. 
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James, beware bad women. Nay, blush not, boy, but under- 
stand me. She, who, of a sultry afternoon, exercises you with 
discussion of fossil-remains, and comparison of German and Ital- 
ian tragedies ; or, in the evening, sultrier still, tempts you to 
walk on a Turkey carpet, and play the battle of Prague, (you 
might as well fight it, and have done) on an untuned piano ; or 
makes you go to church with her, and sit in a crowded pew, and 
then and there filches your handkerchief, and for a while wont 
lend you her fan ; or whispers scandal in your ear, during all the 
long, nasal, damnatory sermon, and the ‘ ear-piercing ’ harmonies 
of a choir of fifty-three singing-school children, accompanied by 
violins and clarionets ; a woman capable of these enormities, 
or any of them, is too dangerous and cruel to be encountered at 
this season. If you can mollify her, at any cost, but that of heat- 
ing yourself, do it. Sketch for her, all the morning ; submit to 
carry her billet-doux to your rival, (if he live in the same square ;) 
let her feed your spaniel with cake ; even go with her on a water- 
party, and catch her fish, she holding the end of the rod ; — but, 
if not all your submission and service will bring her to reason, or 
soften her to compassion ; if she persist in enticing and compell- 
ing you to violate the first principles of summer philosophy — 
abandon her! She is a naughty woman, James ; and were sum- 
mer long enough, would be the death of you. 

But, with the fair sex proper, pass as many of your summer 
hours as Heaven pleases. I am sure, James, you need not be 
urged. ‘There is no season when we could spare the precious 
creatures so ill. How refreshing, how cool, their company ! 
How select their influences! A girl, that loves out-doors, and 
an ambling palfrey at dawn, and the salt waves ; who is so bent 
on drawing a natural breath, that she wears a girdle almost loose 
and unfashionable enough to clasp the waist of the Medicean 
Venus ; a girl, who never combines blue and green in a dress, 
or pink and purple ; who walks as well as she dances ; who hears 
you out, says what she means, and then stops ; putting ‘fit words 
in fit places,’ and speaking them in a voice ‘ gentle and low —an 
excellent thing in woman’; who likes her mother-tongue better 
than all others ; sings nothing that she can’t sing right, and does 
that without urging ; lets you hear every word ; plays piano more 
than forte, and likes good old tunes better than silly new ones ; 
never screams or faints, and is too proud and loving, to be, for a 
moment, vain, envious or insincere ;—find such a girl, James, 


_ and make her the tutelary, fresh-winged angel of your summer 


life! With a sentiment, delicately cool, however transporting, 

you may love and worship her, like the crescent-moon, or a 

Pleiad, or a virgin fountain. Her presence, her voice, her foot- 

fall, the thought or dream of her, will come upon you, amid the 
VOL. IX. 16 
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fervid noon, ‘like breath of vernal air from snowy Alp’; and, 
at night, 
‘ Like the gentle South 
That steals along a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odors !’ 
Thus, James, may your chaste love fan and freshen you— 

bidding defiance to the dog-star ; while every entertainer of 
wanton and violent passions, pants, glows, and swelters in their 


heat — the mutual inflammation of body and soul. 
Cosmo. 


Se 


PARTING. 


A mystic sadness oft I feel 
O’er my rapt spirit steal, 
When tints Elysian fade from evening skies, 
Or an Orphean note, in lingering sweetness dies. 
O, ’tis a mournful thing, 
In a world of sorrowing, 
To part with beauty, wheresoe’er it be, 
Or break one bond of congeniality ! 
But deeper, holier is the grief — 
Known only to the heart 
Of the lone one, who, after commune brief, 
Is forced to part 
With beings knit to him by spirit-ties — 
Whose presence is delight, 
Shedding a soothing light, 
Before whose radiance pure, each phantom sorrow flies ! 
Methinks there must a deep aim be 
In this mysterious destiny, 
‘That, when we seem the gate of Heaven to gain, 
And hear the echo of the seraph strain, — 
The golden chord is riven, 
And baffled love back to its yearnings driven ! 
Not thus, for aye, shall we aspire ; 
This human love, 
Instinct with celestial fire, 
Borne to its pristine home above, 
Shall, in the freedom of the spirit be, 
Give and be given through eternity ! H. T. T. 
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CHURCH REMINISCENCES. 


In former numbers of this Magazine, (vol. vi. p. 25 and 105) 
there are two articles, embracing some account of the first intro- 
duction of the organ into our Congregational churches, and of 
those individuals who commenced the building of organs in this 
part of the country. The perusal of those sketches induced a 
highly respectable gentleman, possessing a very extensive per- 
sonal knowledge of the subject, and of the ecclesiastical occur- 
rences, for nearly half a century past, connected with Boston and 
its vicinity, to commit to paper a few hasty notes, which he af- 
terwards communicated to the writer of those articles, for his fur- 
ther information. Such corrections, facts, and anecdotes, as are 
deemed suitable for publication, have been selected, and will be 
found in the following pages. They wili not only be interesting 
to the antiquary, but some of them may, perhaps, afford amuse- 
ment to the general reader. 

In the Magazine, (vol. vi. p. 36) it is intimated, that the Ro- 
man Catholics had no church in New-England till the present 
Catholic church in Franklin street was built. The writer was 
well aware, that a few Catholics had previously occupied an old 
meeting-house in School street, which they hired for some time ; 
but he did not consider this as really ‘having a church.’ The 
remark, however, has given occasion for the relation of an anec- 
dote connected with the old church, and for some account of the 
early history of the Catholics in Boston, which are here given, 
in the following extract from the notes that have been mentioned. 

There stood formerly, on the spot now occupied, in School 
street, Boston, by the Universalist church, (Mr. Ballou’s) a small 
chapel, with one gallery in front, and another on the left side of 
the pulpit, which was semicircular, built by some of the Hugo- 
nots, who fled from France at the time of the repeal of the edict 
of Nantz, with their minister, Mr. La Massa; and by them it 
was occupied for many years. With some of their descendants, 
I am personally intimate. One after another died ; and their 
children gave up their worship, and mixed with other societies. 
The doors were, of course, closed for a long time. At length, 
Mr. William Croswell, a blind man, (whom I well recollect, and 
who has, at this moment, a son bearing the same name, and a 
daughter, likewise, residing in the same house with him, some- 
where at the south part of the city) who was called, in those 
days, a New-light preacher, was there for a long time within my 
remembrance. At length, there came along the late Mr. John 
Murray, the Universalist, (Croswell being dead) and he preached 
there, for a time, to any audience he could collect. He was 
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earnestly opposed by all the ministers in and about Boston, 
amongst whom, the Rev. Mr. Bacon, then minister of the Old 
South church, distinguished himself. It having been given out, 
that Murray was to preach one evening, in Father Croswell’s 
meeting-house, Mr. Bacon, in his zeal, went to hear him, in or- 
der to answer him after his sermon. As soon.as Murray had 
finished, Bacon stept up two or three stairs of the pulpit, and 
called out—‘ All that Mr. Murray has said is a delusion. I beg 
the people to stop, and I will prove it to them.’ Among the 
audience, there were several of Mr. Bacon’s parish, who attend- 
ed in order to hear him ‘put down Murray.’ Murray instantly 
stept to the pulpit-door, opened it, and begged him to walk in, 
which he peremptorily declined ; not willing even to stand in the 
same desk with him. Murray, however, earnestly repeated his 
request, saying —‘ The people can hear you much better, Mr. 
Bacon, from the pulpit, than they can from that stair.’ Bacon, 
however, still declined. After he had finished, Murray rejoined, 
and excited great laughter, (for he was a great wit) at Mr. Ba- 
con’s expense, who grew angry, and attempted a second reply ; 
to which, Murray instantly rejoined, producing increased laughter 
at Bacon. Bacon’s friends were irritated, and ran to an old wo- 
man’s huxter-shop — who occupied the next building — bought 
all her eggs, carried them into the church, and threw them at 
Murray, as he stood in the pulpit. He humorously replied — 
‘Well, my dear friends, these are moving arguments ; but, I 
must own, at the same time, I have never been so fully treated 
with Bacon and eggs before, in all my life’ — at the same time, 
retiring from the pulpit. This brought a roar of laughter on Mr. 
Bacon, who left the church, and never afterwards interfered with 
Mr. Murray. So went the story in my youthful days. 

Soon after this, there came along the Rev. Mr. Rausselett, a 
chaplain on board a French vessel, who commenced, for the first 
time, the Catholic worship, in that church. His character, | 
remember, was not respected. Soon afterwards succeeded to 
him the Abbé Patterie, another French Catholic ; then John 
Thayer, who was, or pretended to have been, converted to the 
Catholic faith in Rome. He was formerly a Congregational 
preacher, but never ordained as such. He has relations now liv- 
ing in Boston. I knew him well; considered a very eccentric 
man. He was ordained in Rome. After continuing a while in 
that church, he left it, and went south, where he died. After 
him, came Dr. Matignon ; and in 1794, I think, or 1795, came 
Mr. (afterwards bishop) Chevereux. Whilst they officiated in 
the old church, in School street, the Doctor applied to the wri- 
ter of these notes to sell them a small organ, for their church, 
which he then had in his possession, and had advertised for sale ; 
and the church were prevented from having it, merely by the 
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sudden death of the man who was to have played, whose name 
[ cannot at this moment recall, though I knew him well ; and 
having no other person among them, who could play it as that 
man had proposed, gratuitously, and being too small in numbers, 
and too poor in pence, to hire an organist, the matter was alto- 
gether relinquished. About the year 1805, the present Catholic 
church was built, where it now stands, and the old one was sold 
to the Universalists, who built upon the ground the present brick 
church, that is now there. 

It is said, in the Magazine, (vol. vi. p. 37) speaking of the organ 
in Brattle street church —-‘ This was the first organ erected in any 
Congregational church in Boston, and was undoubtedly the only 
one then contained in any church, not Episcopal, in New-Eng- 
land.’ This, it appears, is not strictly correct. A small organ 
had previously been used in the Old Brick church, that is now 
there. An account of the circumstances, attending its introduc- 
tion, is thus related in the notes :— 

The first introduction of organs into our Congregational church- 
es, though the Catholics and Episcopalians have used them so 
long, is of recent date, and perfectly within my recollection. 
Our fathers thought they savored of Popery and Episcopacy, and 
therefore excluded them from their places of worship. They 
thought the same, likewise, of wearing the black gown and cas- 
sock ; and they were never worn, in any of our New-England 
churches, until they came into use, and were worn, for the first 
time, on the very same day, and in the very same house of wor- 
ship, where the first organ had ever sounded in an American 
Congregational church. That church has long since been re- 
moved to Chauncy place, in Boston ; and the spot it occupied 
is converted into stores and offices. After the Old Brick meet- 
ing-house, as it was then called, had undergone very extensive 
alterations, internally, as well as repairs without, in the year 
1785 — forty-nine years since, two of its most influential mem- 
bers, (the late Dr. John Joy, and Joseph Woodward, who is 
still living at South Boston — one of whom is gone, we trust, to 
worship in a higher church) feeling a deep interest in the wel- 
fares/respect, ability, and success of the society, and desiring to 
render it-more attractive, proposed an organ, and contributed 
generally to its purchase. ‘They first placed a very small one, 
of two stops only, in the loft. This was, ten years since, in the 
possession of Mr. John Mycall, at Cambridgeport. It was a 
miserable instrument, and was removed the day or two after it 
was tried, but was never used there on any Sunday. The soci- 
ety then purchased, of Nathan Frazer, senior, a large, Eng- 
lish chamber-organ, which he had imported for his own use. 
This instrument remained in that church till the house was taken 
down, when it was sold to the Rev. Dr. Codman’s society, in 
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Dorchester, whence it has recently been transferred to the Ded- 
ham Episcopal church, where it now is. It has one row of keys, 
and contains eight stops, including sesquialter and hautboy. ‘The 
same persons, who were leading men in procuring the organ, pre- 
sented both Dr. Chauncy and Mr. Clarke, from subscriptions of 
various persons, which they set on foot, a black gown and cas- 
sock each, with a request that they might be worn, on the day of 
their return to their newly-repaired church, when the organ 
would, also, for the first time, be played. The senior pastor, 
Dr. Chauncy, who had recently been engaged in a theological 
controversy with the late Bishop of Landoft, and some other dis- 
tinguished clergymen of the Episcopal church in England, ob- 
jected, saying —‘ It looked too Episcopal.’ They replied — 
‘All your people, sir, would be gratified by your doing so.’ 
‘What! black gown and organ both?’ said the old gentleman. 
‘Yes, sir,’ they rejoined. ‘ Well,’ he replied, ‘I suppose, then, 
it will be well enough to let them have their own way. Chil- 
dren are always pleased with fine clothes and baubles and whis- 
tles, and so they shall have them all at once, and they will be 
soon tired of them.’ ‘The black gowns were worn accordingly, 
both by Dr. Chauncy and Mr. Clarke; and the organ was 
played, for the first time, in the first Congregational society that 
was established in the town of Boston. This was seven years 
previous to the introduction of the organ into Brattle street 
church, in 1792, at which church I was present on the Sunday 
immediately preceding the one on which it was first played. It 
was then putting up, but the work was not entirely finished. 

I was, (continues the writer) from my earliest recollection, 
extravagantly fond of music, particularly of sacred music ; and of 
the solemn, deep tones of the organ, above every other instru- 
ment. ‘This led me to take a peculiar interest in such things, to 
notice, more particularly, the introduction and building of church 
organs, and to impress more strongly upon my memory the time 
and circumstances connected with their history in this part of the 
country. I always feared to indulge my taste to its full extent 
this way, lest it might interfere with my duties, and with more 
important pursuits. But, to this hour, I hear no organ, without 
being immediately arrested in my walks ; and I find it difficult to 
quit the all-absorbing melody it emits. 

The order of time, in which organs were introduced into our 
Congregational churches, in Boston and the vicinity, was, as the 
writer of these notes well recollects, as follows. 1. The Con- 
gregational church, in which an organ was first placed, was the 
‘ Old Brick Meeting-house,’ so called, then situated where ‘ Joy’s 
buildings’ now stand. ‘This was in 1785. The organ has been 
already described. 2. An organ was next placed in the first 
Universalist church, at the north-end, about the year 1791 or 
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1792, where the Rev. John Murray was then, or soon after- 
wards, the settled minister. It was built by Dr. Leavitt, of 
Boston. 3. The third organ was the fine English instrument, 
which was put up in Brattle street church, in 1792. It was 
played by Hans Gram, a German, of some celebrity in his day. 
4. The fourth organ was placed in the Rev. Dr. Kirkland’s 
church, in Summer street, (Church Green.) It was stated in the 
Magazine, (vol. vi. p. 38) on the authority of Monsieur Mallet, 
who was the first organist, that it was a very large chamber-organ, 
with two rows of keys. ‘his is a mistake. It had but one row 
of keys, and only five stops, namely: stopt diapason, dulciana, 
principal, fifteenth, and flute. It was afterwards in the Episco- 
pal church at South Boston. 5. The fifth organ was introduced 
into the first congregational church in Charlestown, of which, the 
Rev. Dr. Morse was the minister. ‘This was an English cham- 
ber-organ, imported by James Cutler, Esq. (brother of the wid- 
ow of the late Bishop Parker) for his own use. It has recently 
been taken down, and disposed of to Mr. Appleton, organ 
builder, in part payment for a larger one ; and it has since been 
purchased of him for the mariners’ church, on Fort hill. Its 
tone is excellent. It has one row of keys, and six stops, namely : 
stopt diapason, dulciana, principal, fifteenth, flute, and hautboy ; 
the latter in a swell. 6. A small organ, of four stops, built by 
Dr. Leavitt, in 1799, then living in Portland, was next intro- 
duced at the Rev. Dr. Gray’s church, Jamaica Plain, Roxbury. 
It was played by barrels, on which was set a large number of the 
psalm tunes then in use. Manual keys were afterwards added, 
and the bass extended. It was subsequently sold to an Episcopal 
church in Connecticut, where the proceeds of two concerts upon 
it paid its cost. 7. An organ, built by Dr. Leavitt, was next 
placed in the old Congregational church, in Newburyport, of 
which, the Rev. Messrs. Carey and Andrews were then minis- 
ters. 8. An English organ was next put up in the church of the 
Rev. Dr. John Prince, of Salem. 9. A large organ, built by 
Geib, of New-York, was soon after erected in the late Dr. Bar- 
nard’s church, in Salem. Not long afterwards, organs were grad- 
ually introduced into a great number of our principal churches, of 
all denominations. 

The late James Swan, Esq., who died in France some time 
since, offered, many years ago, an organ to the first Congrega- 
tional church, in Dorchester, (now Dr. Harris’s) of which, the 
Rev. Moses Everett was then minister. The offer was refused. 
Either the present Nicholas Brown, Esq., of Providence, or his 
father or uncle, (I am uncertain which) offered, likewise, an or- 
gan to the Baptist church, in Providence, which was also refused. 

The circumstances and incidents, which have been stated in 
these notes, are not mere heresay ; they are entirely within my 
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own personal knowledge. And how soon are facts forgotten ! 
I will relate a remarkable case of forgetfulness. Immediately 
after the Cadets, from West-Point, had visited Boston, and en- 
camped a day or two on the common, it was purposed to adopt 
a uniform dress for the students at the University at Cambridge. 
A gentleman, now living, (one of the Overseers) attended a meet- 
ing of the board, when a student was introduced, dressed in the 
uniform proposed. He alluded to the fact, of a former uniform 
worn at the college. Not a person present, except himself, had 
the least recollection of such a circumstance. It was doubted, 
even by the president himself, who was one of the earliest that 
wore it. The gentleman insisted on the fact, and described the 
uniform, in every particular. He was still doubted ; for, strange 
to tell, no one could recall the memory of a uniform, which he 
must have worn if it were true. Reference was made to the 
college laws, and in them was found a full confirmation of all that 
had been stated. ‘The gentleman, when a student, had worn the 
dress himself, and recollected it perfectly well ; yet, he could 
never meet one of his college mates, who remembered the exist- 
ence of this uniform. So soon pass away the recollections of 
our youthful scenes and days! 


SONNET. 


Dear love, I think of thee, with deep delight — 
The busy moments of the day fleet on, 
And slowly roll the solemn hours of night : 
To me, scarce conscious how they all are gone, 
A spell of pleasant thought is woven bright, 
And, in the changeful pictures of my dream, 
Thy sweet form rises to my charmed sight ; 
With gentle tenderness, thy blue eyes gleam ; 
And, like faint music, through the woods at eve, 
Or the melodious murmur of a stream, 
Thy seraph voice floats to me ; and I grieve 
That this is all unreal — and that thou 
Art never constant with me — save in thought — as now ! 
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LIFERARY HUMBUG.* 


READER, are you acquainted with the system of humbug (to 
use a vulgar, though expressive, term) and imposition used, to 
palm works, not American, though written by American authors, 
upon an American public? If not, we will strive to enlighten 
you, without meaning any especial reference to the volumes upon 
our table. In the first place, the author has, of course, a great 
many personal friends, who do their utmost to force the nauseous 
pill, he is about to compound, down the general throat. ‘Then, 
also of course, he has written sundry communications, it may be, 
editorials, for some of the popular news-prints, which are there- 
fore bound, in gratitude, to do their best to make his volumes 
yield him a solid return. ‘Caw me, caw thee,’ is a proverb, all 
the world over. ‘Then comes a tremendous flourish of penny 
trumpets. American literature has been too long neglected at 
home, and abused abroad. Foreign works have been too much ep- 
couraged and patronized. It is our duty to fling our own pearls be- 
fore our own swine. he spirit of national vanity, or national pa- 
triotism, is fooled to the top of its bent. Our distinguished coun- 
tryman is about to publish a work, of which we have been hon- 
ored with a perusal of the proof-sheets, and which, we are of 
opinion, will stand forth a proud trophy of our country’s genius, 
and will put the writings of such inferior witlings as Scott, Byron, 
and Bulwer, to shame. We have read it, and know that it is 
strictly national — strikingly describes American manners and 
American scenery ; it is graphic in its descriptions, correct in its 
details, powerful in its incidents ; and it is the bounden duty of 
every true lover of his country, to ornament his shelves with a 
copy. ‘Thus the eagles are gathered to the prey, and all the cog- 
noscenti are eager to purchase. 

In the meanwhile, some great publisher has stereotyped the 
books. This. publisher sends a copy of each of his seventy 
thousand volumes a year to some ten thousand editors of news- 
papers and periodicals, and advertises with at least half of them. 
They are, in duty, obliged to praise, or they lose his patronage ; 
and they do so. Puff! puff! puff! The deceived public buy, 
stare, yawn, and admire. Here are, certainly, beauties, though 
they cannot be seen by the unassisted eye. nough copies are 
sold, by retail, to secure the publisher ; the world yawns, and 
the book is neglected and forgotten. ‘The stereotype plates, 


*PautpinG’s Works, Vols. 1 and 2. Salmagundi: or, the Whim-whams 
and Opinions of Launcelot Langstaff, Esq., and others. New-York: Harper and 
Brothers, 
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however, remain. New copies can be struck off, and sold at 
auction at twenty-five cents per tome, while the cost of them 
is but twelve and a half. Five hundred thousand are sent among 
the principal cities and towns, distributed in this way, and dis- 
posed of for the benefit of the publisher and author — gener- 
ally of the former, who literally lives by eating and drinking out 
of the sculls of his bond-slaves ; that is to say, his hackney scrib- 
blers. In this way, the vilest English re-publications, and the 
most stupid miscreations of American stupidity, are pufied and 
forced upon the American people. Is the book utterly worth- 
less ?—no matter ; the plates will strike off five hundred thous- 
and copies before they are worn out, and that number must and 
will be sold. Is the book good, or bad ?—no matter. Unless 
it be fortunate enough to reach a second edition, the result is 
precisely the same. funds, sufficient to stereotype, and a book- 
selling correspondence, sufliciently extensive to force a sale, are 
all that are necessary. If the author have an established, though 
factitious, reputation, it is well ; if he hath managed to fall in with 
a,temporary current of popular prejudice, it is also well. Horse- 
shoe Robinson and the Monikins are likely to have the same 
fate ; though one is as good and the other as bad a book, of its 
kind, as can well be written. Stereotype, stereotype, and your 
book is sure to sell. Witness the latter absurdities of that con- 
ceit-monopolized, idea-exhausted Cooper, who imagines that the 
Holy Alliance are in a conspiracy against him, and that his advice 
is of consequence to his country-folk. Whose books sell better 
than his? ‘Thus is the whole country flooded with a worthless 
literature, a disgrace to the Jand we live in, and likely to ex- 
ercise a permanent evil influence upon after-generations. No 
matter ; stereotype — stereotype! He does best who writes 
most, though worst ; at least, he gets most money. 

We are led to these remarks by the fact, that a new stereo- 
type edition of the works of that literary incubus, Paulding, is 
being published in New-York, in the style of the Waverly and 
Pelham novels. The first two volumes are already out ; and a 
more barefaced imposition was never practiced in any commu- 
nity. They contain ‘ Salmagundi,’ which is really an excellent 
work. How the author has dared to present it as a specimen of 
his savoir faire, is more than we can conceive, since only a part 
of it is his, and that, we believe, is a very small part. Look into 
it, and if you find a good paper, be sure it is Washington Irving’s ; 
if you find a dull one, do not fail to ascribe it to Paulding. We 
are warranted in this assertion, by all his subsequent works. As 
a whole, ‘Salmagundi’ is an admirable production ; as a part of 
the writings of Paulding, it is a downright cheat. We advise 
our readers to buy it, not as a part of a series, but as a separate 
work. As for the rest of the series, he will be wisest who has 
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least to do with it. We have not room to follow out the entire 
catalogue of Paulding’s demerits, in detail ; but we intend to do 
him more ample justice hereafter. We shall analyze his trash, 
piece by piece, as it comes out. A hack scribbler, whose abom- 
inations have been tolerated, puffed, and suffered to die, one 
after the other, for these twenty years, unwept, unhonored, and 
unsung, and whose corpses have only been preserved in existence 
by the stereotype system, has not the claim due to the first 
efforts of modest merit, or to the brotherhood of nationality. 
We say nothing against the man ; we suppose he thinks he must 
eat ; though, for our part, we see no necessity for it. But really, 
to encourage, or even to tolerate such nuisances as his poems and 
novels, would, it appears to us, be high-treason against our coun- 
try’s fame, and an injury to our truly meritorious writers, whose 
efforts he impedes, and whose market he injures. What signifies 
it, that a writer is personally a clever fellow? Must we there- 
fore buy a bad book from him? Let him sharpen saws, or saw 
wood, for which his intellect qualifies him. It were the more 
honorable calling. Shall we subscribe to a periodical because 
the editress has children to support ?* Let her betake herself to 
the washing-tub, or take in sewing ; or let her ask that as an alms, 

which, as such, shall be freely bestowed, but which will be 
witheld as an encouragement to false pretensions, or as a salvo to 
vain pride, and an injury to the lawful claims of others. We are 

weary of the pitiful cant of the day: this writer is an American, 

a good fellow, an unfortunate man, and therefore you ought to 

buy his book. Let the American —the good fellow, and the 

unfortunate person — produce a really good work, and we will 

buy it, and pay for it twice over. He who avails himself of such 
pretences is, in our opinion, precisely on a footing with the gen- 
teel beggar, who seeks charity on the score of the respectability 

of his family, rather than betake himself to honest labor, or go to 
the almshouse. 

‘ The value of a thing,’ says keen-witted, honest Butler, ‘ is 
just the money it will bring.’ So itis. A thing is worth just 
its market value, provided the article is well-known, and there is 
no fraud or force practiced in the sale. How stands the case 
with Paulding ? His works are known and read by not one in 
twenty — no, not one in a hundred who has bought them. They 
are imposed on the credulity of the ignorant, by ‘ the bought suf- 
frage of a venal press.’ Just so are the copper shop-bills forced 
into currency, as cents, by those who manufacture them by whole- 
sale, while they are not worth half acent. Rahab Marchael 
might just as well attempt to make the dead resume their vitality 
and exercise their functions, in good earnest, as any printer to 


* Vide John Neal’s gentle comments, in the New-England Galaxy, headed 
‘Sumner Lincoln Fairfield.’ 
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give Paulding a permanent rank among American authors. One 
might as well go into a church-yard, and cry —‘ Arise! ye dry 
bones!’ ‘The dry bones might, indeed, be disinterred, and 
knife-handles might be made of them ; but the vital current would 
never reinvigorate them: and just so may Paulding’s defunct 
works be resuscitated, to serve the temporary purposes of himself 
and booksellers ; but live they never can. Let us try to remem- 
ber as many of them as we can. 

The first we can think of was, ‘ the Lay of the Scotch Fiddle,’ 
which cannot be said to be forgotten, because it was never known. 
It was a vulgar, stupid parody upon one of Scott’s early lyrical 
poems, and perished, we believe, by the agency of mildew, on 
the bookseller’s shelves. ‘The next was ‘ the Backwoodsman,’ 
a prose poem, which was read and praised by Major Noah, and 
by few, if any, else. ‘Then came ‘ John Bull in America,’ an 
extravaganza, a burlesque upon certain Knglish travelers in Amer- 
ica, much in the manner of the popular ballad, ‘ Jim Crow,’ and 
of about the same merit. ‘ 'T'he Dutchman’s Fireside’ had noth- 
ing Dutch in it but the name ; was tame in incident, weak in con- 
ception, and anything but pleasing in style. ‘ ‘The Lion of the 
West’ was a play, particularly acceptable to the galleries of the 
minor theatres, which is making its eulogium in a word. A viler 
farce was never tolerated on any boards. Add to these, some 
stories and essays, in magazines and newspapers, and what else 
our author hath done or suffered, at present we wot not. We 
shall give due notice thereof, as the re-publication refresheth our 
memory. : 

Whom want, hunger, or the devil driveth, must needs go on ; 
and if our hero hath no other means of filling his stomach, and 
covering his back, let him continue to publish. But, if the care 
of his fame, and the dread of reproach, be of paramount impor- 
tance, in his estimation, we implore him to give over for his own 
sake. 


SMOKING. 


I Have an affection for a habit — not the piece of raiment so 
called, but a veritable custom, worn like a garment, indeed, 
‘from time whereof the memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary,’ and becoming so assimilated to the wearer, that, without 
it, he seems not himself. I have seen men, who were as free 
from habits as a comet. ‘They are no friends for me. Give me 
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aman on whom | can depend — one who will feel to-morrow as 
he feels to-day — who does everything by habit, and nothing by 
impulse, and [ can take him to my heart. But, your innovators 
I shun, as [ would a viper. 

When I contracted my most inveterate habit — smoking — I 
cannot determine. ‘T'he earliest event of my life, of which | have 
any distinct recollection, is — stealing my grandfather’s segars. 
I was scarcely older than Mercury when he stole Appollo’s cat- 
tle ; and from that moment, I have been a consistent smoker. 
[ am a devotee of no particular sect — I smoke a pipe or a segar, 
indiscriminately ; though, with regard to my tobacco, I confess 
I belong to the ‘ anti-American party.’ Speaking of the anties, 
since the formation of the anti tobacco society, they are my utter 
detestation, from anti-christ to antimasonry. What a wreck have 
they made of ancient customs! Many an old friend of mine, 
whose integrity I thought never could be shaken, has apostatized 
since the commencement of the unholy crusade against the intel- 
lectual luxury of smoking. Has it indeed come to this? ‘ Be- 
cause we are virtuous,’ and have joined the temperance society, 
are we to have ‘no more cakes and ale’? Must we throw away 
our segars, and betake ourselves to chamomile-flowers ? No, by 
Saint George ! 

What a pity, that the old poets were unacquainted with tobac- 
co. What an ode might we not have had, from Horace, or An- 
acreon, ‘ 'T'o my Pipe’! What a delightful smoker would have 
been Virgil! Not in vain would he then have sung — 


*Incipe Menalios mecum, mea tibia, versus.’ 


Or as old Davidson, with unaccustomed elegance, has transla- 
ted it — 
‘ Begin with me, my pipe, Menalian strains.’ 


Plato, too, and Socrates! What accomplished and intellectual 
smokers had they been, sitting at their ease, inter sylvas Academi, 
looking even more profoundly wise, amid the dim cloud of en- 
veloping smoke. And Cicero! how gracefully and slowly would 
he have exhaled the fragrant incense, in clouds as full and swel- 
ling as his own magnificent periods! Not so, Tacitus and Sal- 
lust. ‘They could never have attained the skill of an artist. 
They would have consumed you a dozen Havanas, in as many 
fitful whiffs. It was ever their fault to strive to say too much in 
a sentence ; and they would have smoked as they wrote — briefly 
and sentimentally. 

But, the luxury of tobacco was reserved for a happier age. 
{ can find no trace of anything like a segar, in the writings of the 
ancients. Horace, it is true, does say — 


* Rectius Albanam fumo duraveris rivam ;” 
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but, the smoke, with which his wine was seasoned, was quite an- 
other affair ; and Virgil’s oaten pipe would have stood fire but 
poorly. 

Of all systems of idolatry — supposing, what is impossible, 
that [ could renounce my own religion—I should prefer the 
Persian. My segar should be my altar ; and if its fire ever went 
out, my Promethean sun-glass should bring me down a fresh sup- 
ply, from the fire-fountain in the sky. I fancy, sometimes, that 
a segar is more fragrant and delicious when lighted from the sun. 
It is a whim of mine, perhaps ; but I procure my fire, as much 
as possible, from above. 

There is an art in smoking, as in everything else ; but it can 
never be acquired. ‘Ihe snuffer and chewer is made, but the 
smoker is born. I have never seen but one, beside myself. He 
was a raw mountaineer, who had had no advantages, and whose 
wildest visions of happiness never extended beyond an American 
segar. He was a wonderful illustration of the power of native 
genius. I met him in the woods of Vermont, where | chanced 
to be wandering, on a trouting excursion, and the grace and ease, 
with which he managed his dingy, oak-leaf segar, quite won my 
heart. J gave him a dozen of my best, for his skill. I shall 
never forget his raptures, as the wreathing smoke curled, like an 
incense, around his head. He would have followed me forever, 
as Caliban did Stephano. [ have not heard from him since ; but 
a genius like his can never be repressed. I have not a doubt, 
that he will become distinguished. 

There is a foppery, too, in smoking; indeed, what depart- 
ment of art or science is free from it? My heart bleeds, daily, 
at sight of the thousand apish tricks of the thousand would-be- 
smokers, who infest our public places of resort. I can bear fop- 
pery in dress—foppery in manners— foppery in conversation 
or writing ; but foppery, in smoking, is too much. Besides, 
smoking is a habit which should never be indulged in, at all, in 
public. Delightful amusement as it is, for a leisure hour, there 
are some, undoubtingly, who most unaffectedly detest it, in all its 
shapes. Common decency should deter us from outraging the 
feelings of such, by an unnecessary and wanton display of our 
independence, and contempt of public opinion. A gentleman 
should as soon be seen eating his dinner in the public streets, as 
smoking a segar. Both are proper in their places; and both 
may become, in some situations, worse than ridiculous. The 
true place for smoking, is in your own private apartment — alone, 
if such is your mood ; or, if you please, with a bosom friend ; 
but, never with one to whom you are indifferent. Like the bread 
and salt of the Mahometan, a segar should be the emblem and the 
assurance of friendship. Sitting thus, half reclining, in what de- 
lightful reveries may you indulge ;— if alone, reading, perhaps, 
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with half-closed eyes, some pleasing book — Wordsworth, it may 
be, or the Sketch-Book, or that sweetest of all earthly books, the 
Elia of Charles Lamb! Byron may not thus be read, nor Shel- 
ley. They agree not with the quiet mood which your segar in- 
duces. ‘They will awake you, in spite of yourself, from your 
dreamy, half-sleeping reverie. 

I can fancy, at such a time, that a beautiful and benevolent 
spirit is concealed within that blue cloud of wreathing smoke — 
too heavenly to linger long on earth, yet moving slowly on its 
upward course ; at first, as if it would dwell longer with the mor- 
tals it has blessed, and then darting away, by a fresh impulse, to 
the very highest Heaven of glory. But, my segar is out. 


a. BD. 


AN APOLOGY. 


Too orr I came —too late I staid — 
These were offences, dearest maid — 
*T was very wrong, I own ; 
But, who could gaze on thy blue eye 
And feel its tender witchery, 
And mark how time had flown ? 


When other scenes no pleasure gave, 
When earlier hopes were in the grave, 
And earlier friends had flown, — 
Oh, then *twas sweet to fly to thee — 
Sweet the delusive dream, to me, 

Of one friend still my own, 


*T was but a dream — alas, how soon 
The vision fled — again the gloom, 
That dimm’d my soul erewhile, 
Returns to its deserted shrine — 
- And misery alone is mine, 
Whose wealth was in thy smile. 


Oh, then, this first, last sin, forgive — 
And let thine early friendship live — 
Oh, smile away my fears : 
Nor dream I may intrude again. 
By word or look, to give thee pain — 
Fear not —there ’s truth in tears ! N. 
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The Monikins. Edited by the Author of * The Spy.’ 2 vols. 
12mo. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea § Blanchard. 


THeERe is no living author who has been treated uniformly with more kindness 
and forbearance, than J. Fenimore Cooper, the author of the ‘Spy.’ For his 
grand and original conceptions — for the ‘Spy,’ ‘Pilot,’ ‘ Pioneers,’ ‘ Red Rover,’ 
‘ Water-Witch,’ &c., although deformed by various unsightly defects, he has re- 
ceived ample praise, from critics and the public. ‘They have generously over- 
looked a clumsy and forced style, a disregard of probability in the construction of 
plots, and a vast quantity of colloquial stupidity and twaddle, in consideration of 
certain beauties which serve to diversify the pages of these works. But, of late, 
the powers of our author appear to have been rapidly declining. The ‘ Bravo’ 
was worse than any of its predecessors ; and the ‘Heidenmauer,’ and ‘ Heads- 
man,’ baffled the exertions of many a professed novel-reader. Now comes the 
‘Monikins.’ It is worse, incredible as this may seem, than Cooper’s ‘ Letter to his 
Countrymen.’ 

The story, if it can be called such, is briefly this. 'The son of a vulgar English- 
man, John Goldencalf, inherits an immense property, without a particle of common 
sense to enable him to enjoy it. He thinks it will be idolatry to wed the girl he 
loves, and therefore avoids her, while he purchases estates, and embarks in specu- 
lations in various parts of the world, that he may enlarge his views, and multiply 
the ties which connect his interests with those of his fellow-creatures. In Paris, 
where he makes the acquaintance of Captain Noah Poke, of Stonington, (Conn.) 
he rescues four monkeys from the hands of a Savoyard, and discovers that they 
can speak French, and are a learned doctor, an old duenna, lord Chatterino and 
lady Chaterrissa, (two noble lovers) belonging to the kingdom of Leaphigh. 
Thither, the Englishman, now Sir John Goldencalf, departs with the ‘ Monikins,’ 
and with Captain Noah Poke arrives safely at the monkey kingdom, after encountering 
a multitude of dangers. Some hundreds of pages are taken up with describing the 
men, manners, and institutions of the kingdom of Leaphigh, and the adjacent re- 
public of Leaplow — or, in other words, with satirizing, or attempting to satirize 
mankind. The author, in following the trait of Swift, probably forgot that, al- 
though he possessed an abundance of dull malignity, he had neither the sparkling 
wit, the keen sarcasm, nor the polished style of the English satirist. But, having 
once embarked in his hazardous speculation, our author blunders on, pell-mell, 
striking prodigious blows to the right and left, but, unfortunately, never hitting any- 
thing but himself. Although his piece never carries to the mark, it wounds him 
with the recoil. 
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But, we forget that we are endeavoring to trace an outline of the story. After 
various adventures, Sir John Goldencalf returns to Paris — or rather, he has never 
left — Leaphigh and Leaplow, with their inhabitants, being the creations of a de- 
lirious brain. Sir John gets a glimpse of the truth, namely —that he was crazy 
when he wrote his account of the monkey-land. And truly, it is just such an 
affair as any Bedlamite might produce. except that it lacks the vivacity and excite- 
ment of the mad-house. In conclusion, we cannot help expressing the opinion, 
that no one — who has, like ourselves, read the five hundred pages of the ‘ Moni- 
kins,’ struggling throughout with the drowsiness and disgust, which cannot fail to 
influence the reader —will ever be tempted to take up any future work bearing 
‘the author of the Spy’ on the title-page —that misguided and mistaken personage 
(we understand that he is not old enough to be superannuated) having made a 
complete wreck of what reputation he possessed in the two volumes which our 
duty compelled us to peruse. 


The New Practical Translator ; or, an Easy «Method to learn 
how to translate French into English. By Mons. B. F. Bu- 
gard. Boston: Munroe & Francis. 1835. 


Books of instruction are growing rapidly upon our hands ; the world is full of 
books ; indeed, they crowd so fast upon us, that we almost despair, at times, of 
our ability to pay that attention to them, which is necessary, in order to discrimi- 
nate between the good and the bad. The above work is one that we most cor- 
dially recommend, not only to pupils in the French language, but to scholars who 
are desirous of keeping up the knowledge which they have already acquired upon 
the subject. Its design is to facilitate students in translating French into English, 
and is, we understand, to be followed by another work, upon the same plan, de- 
signed to familiarize the scholar in translating English into French ; or, in other 
words, to give a correct habit of speaking the latter tongue. Its principal merits 
may be thus briefly enumerated. Those who have but a common knowledge of 
the English grammar, may, without the aid of an instructer, learn to translate 
French into English with ease. It supplies the use of three books to the student, 
being divided into three parts, namely : the grammar, the exercises, and a vocabu- 
lary, or dictionary, of the words used. The grammar being especially framed for 
the purpose of teaching translation, all the rules, necessary to the learner in speak- 
ing with facility, are discarded — making the steps of the learner more easy and 
intelligible to him. ‘The excellent arrangement of the exercises, and their interest- 
ing and moral character united, are of great advantage, to the younger classes of 
pupils especially. The notes, attached to the exercises, are exceedingly well 
adapted to explain difficulties, which meet every student of this language ; and the 
means taken to render the student familiar with the variations and different mean- 
ings of the parts of speech, and especially with the verbs, are particularly deserving 
of notice. And lastly: the lively comedy of Moliere— ‘Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme ’ — at the end of the book, carefully expurgated and refined, is worth, of 
itself, the price of the whole work. 


VOL. IX. 18 
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Popular Cyclopedia of History. By F. A. Durivage. 


This valuable work, which wes announced as being in the press some months 
since, has at length appeared. It is a quarto volume, containing more than seven 
hundred pages, printed in a fine type, and embracing an immense amount of mat- 
ter. It is, what it professes to be, ‘a copious Historical Dictionary of celebrated 
institutions, persons, places, and things ; with notices of the present state of the 
principal cities, countries, and kingdoms of the world, and a chronological view of 
memorable events.’ 

Although intended particularly for young persons, it may safely be consulted by 
readers of any class, for ocasional reference, as it is distinguished by a scrupulous 
and scholar-like accuracy. The opening words of the preface give some insight 
into the editor’s design. ‘ Every general reader,’ he says, ‘has frequent occasion 
to consult some authority for historical and biographical dates and facts. The only 
works suitable for such a purpose are the Encyclopedia of Lieber, Rees, Brewster, 
and others of a similar kind. ‘These are costly and extensive works, and are there- 
fore in the hands of comparatively few persons ; besides, they are too cumbrous 
fur easy and frequent reference. The importance, then, of a volume like the pres- 
ent, that may lie familiarly upon the table, or the'shelf, ready at call to answer the 
thousand questions that arise on historical points, is too plain to require discussion. 
Its utility, at all events, its convenience, even to those who possess ample libraries, 
and whose minds are stored with historical data, appears to the writer to be great. 
But, it is more especially designed for family use, and for the young.’ 

The compilation appears to have been made with great judgement and care, 
while the numerous original articles are written in an easy and engaging style. 
The relation of facts is enlivened by the introduction of characteristic anecdotes ; 
and the biographies, particularly of those personages who are ever objects of inter- 
est to young readers, are highly interesting. 

The work is printed on fine paper, and_ illustrated with numerous engravings, 
some of which, in point of execution, vie with those splendid specimens of the xyl- 
ographic art, which have adorned the London publications, of late years. Mr. E. R. 
Broaders, of this city, receives subscriptions for the work. 


Erato. By William D. Gallagher. 


This is a duodecimo pamphlet, of thirty-six pages, purporting to be the first of a 
series, which will be published should the author meet with due encouragement. 
It is a collection of the author’s fugitive pieces, many of which we have seen in 
the corners of newspapers before, and some of them we have liked. Mr. Galla- 
gher tells us, in his preface, that his works may be likened to gold, silver, and 
brass, and that, though this first number may be found to contain nothing but brass, 
still, he has gold on hand, and will produce it in good time. Now we think he has 
shewn some gold already, but so mixed with base eR, that we doubt if it is 
worth our while to separate it. 

Without a metaphor, it does appear to us that Mr. Gallagher i is a man of decided 
talent, lively fancy, and ardent temperament ; one, in short, who, with proper care 
and cultivation, may one day do honor to American literature. At the same time, 
it is plain to us, that few, who have hitherto ventured into print, have had more 
need of care and study. Judging solely from his lines, we will venture to affirm 
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that he has not had the advantages of education, or of any instructer, to direct his 
studies or form his taste. What he is, he has made himself. He has read, but 
he has not read wisely ; he has written, and he has produced some good lines, but 
they are seen in bad company. He has no knowledge of the rules of rhythm, and 
his taste is wretched. His metre is, at times, abominable. Still, there is that in 
him, which, if it passeth not shew, at least exempts him from ar unqualified sen- 
tence of condemnation. We hope he will continue to publish his poems ; and we 
also hope that, before he resolves upon ietting any one of them pass to the public, 
he will take the file in both hands, and do his very best to polish it ; not only that, 
but that he will submit his MSS. to the inspection of some candid and competent 
critic, and follow his advice implicitly. Especially do we recommend to him, when 
he undertakes a poem of some length, on a serious subject, not to break it into five 
or six different measures — pentameters, trochees, iambics, and the hop-skip-and- 
jump versification of Sir Walter Scott. Such is the case with ‘'The Penitent,’ a 
work which we could praise, with a safe conscience, were it only purged of its 
prose, and arranged in good taste. We do not despair of Mr. Gallagher. We 
have another rhymer in our eye, who began in the same way — writing from im- 
pulse, producing trash and beauty in much-to-be-admired confusion, and betraying 
his ignorance in every second line. By degrees, he educated himself, and has 
since produced some of the most beautiful things in the English language. We say 
to Mr. G., ‘Go thou and do likewise ;’ and he must take this advice in good part ; 
for, if we did not see great charity in him, we would not take the trouble to give 
it. Who shall say, that one capable of such lines as the following, cannot write 
well, if he will ? 


‘ And there she stood — unshrinking — grand — 
A being of a moment’s birth: 

The stars were bright, the air was bland — 
A silvery glory robed the earth ; 

And silence, deep as that which dwells 

In hermit caves and sainted cells, 

Or, deeper still, like that which reigns 
In chambers where the hand of ‘Death 

Is icing the last stirring veins 

The dying body still retains, 
And the suppressed and struggling breath 

Of those who stand around the bed, 

With swollen eye and drooping head, 

Alone is heard — such silence dwelt 
Around us in that lonely wood ; 

Where, powerless still, on earth I'knelt, 
And where, all withering stil], she stood.’ 


The Horticultural Register and Gardener’s Magazine. Con- 
ducted by T. G. Fessenden and T. E. Teschemacher. Bos- 
ton: George C. Barrett. 


A strong impulse has been recently given to the elegant art of horticulture ; and 
one of its effects is the establishment of periodicals designed to convey the latest 
botanical intelligence, and embodying information highly important to the eulti- 
vator of fruits and flowers. Of American works of this nature, we have no hesita- 
tion in pronouncing the ‘ Horticultural Register’ the best. ‘The reputation of the 
editors is well-earned ; and we are happy to hear that their periodical has received 
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a sufficient support to ensure its continuance. We have before us the numbers for 


June and July. The former contains a beautiful colored lithograph, representing a 
splendid seedling Camellia Japonica, of a new variety, raised by Mr. Edward 


Kurtz, a member of the Maryland Horticultural Society. By a vote of the Society, 
the plant has been named Camellia Japonica wauatah Kurtz. There are excel- 
lent original articles, on various departments of horticulture, and interesting extracts 


from foreign publicatious. Regarding the rearing of flowers as an elegant and in- 
teresting occupation, we would willingly encourage all well-directed efforts to fa- 
cilitate the art, and render its results certain. The ‘ Horticultural Register’ is a 
work that we can conscientiously recommend. 


Six Months in a House of Correction. 


This is the title of an excellent, unpretending little book, lately published in this 
city. It has excited no small degree of curiosity, and has been abused and com- 
mended, by the gentlemen of the press, according to the particular taste and politi- 
cal or religious prejudices of each. Some have ascribed it to Mr. W. J. Snelling, 


well known as a fabricator of satires and Jampoons'; others have given the credit of 


it to Mr. Benjamin F. Hallet ; and others have charged it to the pen of George Pep- 
per, Esq., editor of the Catholic Sentinel. We do not pretend to settle the claims 
of authorship among these gentlemen. 

The book purports to be the narrative of Mrs. Dorothy Mahoney, a native of the 


Emerald Isle, who was committed to the House of Correction on the testimony of 


false witnesses, and is a plaia, unaffected narrative of the facts in the case. When 
she arrived in this country, she fell in love with a Protestant Irishman, and, through 
his influence, or rather that of her passion, fell into the company of the reverend 
and celebrated Ephraim K. Avery, and other clergymen of various Protestant de- 
nominations, by whom she was nigh being dissuaded from the Catholic faith. 
Coming to Boston, to marry her heretical lover, she had the misfortune to be ap- 
prehended by the police, through whose instrumentality she was thrown into prison, 
where she remained four months and three days. She apologizes for calling her 
book ‘ Six Months,’ by pleading the example of Miss Reed, and, we think, with 
great propriety, as that lady does the same. The rest of the book is the narrative 
of Miss Mahoney’s sufferings in the House of Correction, and her escape from it — 
related with a minuteness of detail and a simplicity of style, which are, in them- 
selves, conclusive evidence of its authenticity. Tears involuntarily roll down our 
cheeks, as we peruse the account of Miss Mahoney’s sufferings. The skeptical 
may scoff, and the bigoted may scold ; but we are firm in the opinion, that a poor 
Catholic girl, perverted from the principles of her religion, by hypocrites, and aban- 
doned by them when their aid was most needed, is as worthy of our compassion 
and sympathy as any inmate of a nunnery. Miss Reed never suffered half so 
much, in the convent at Mount Benedict, as Miss Mahoney did in the House of 
Correction. We think her book just as much entitled to regard as Miss Reed’s. 
Respecting the authorship, a word or two. Mr. Snelling is entirely out of the 
question. He is, indeed, known to be a hack writer ; but it is equally sure, that 
he knows nothing of religious creeds, of which this volume shews a profound 
knowledge. Therefore, whatever might have been his love of gain, he could not 
have written this book. Of the editor of the Boston Advocate, we have our doubts. 
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He may have put forth such a work in order to attract uttention to his other pro- 
duction — ‘ Six Months in a Convent.’ Such a proceeding is possible and proba- 
ble.; but it is mere supposition. There are sundry sly hits at Catholicism, in the 
body of the work, which seem to favor the belief. Among others, is a cut at 
himself, which looks more like evidence than anything it contains. But, Mr. Pep- 
per seems the prominent candidate for the honor of the authorship, by which we 
do not mean that the book is a work of mere invention, but that he had the task of 
jointing and dovetuailing the materials, just as Mr. Hallet did those of Miss Reed. 
The style is evidently peppery ; the preliminary remarks and the apoligetic ‘ Letter 
to Irish Catholics,’ purport to come from him. The arguments are in his manner, 
as much as that of Mr. Hallet. Add to this, it is ramored abroad that he enter- 
tains a Platonic friendship for Miss Mahoney, such as he charges the Advocate with 
cherishing for Miss Reed. We do not, however, believe a word of these stories, 
and feel oursclyes authorized, by what we have heard of the characters of both the 
gentlemen, to deny, in the most positive terms, that the Advocate ever professed 
any regard for Miss Reed, or the Sentinel for Miss Mahoney, beyond what propri- 
ety would justify. But, there is another and more serious charge against them, 
which we would fain have them contradict. If they were not the authors of the 
book in question, why do they array themselves in borrowed plumes? Why do 
they not give Miss Mahoney credit for her own, and let her amanuensis have the 
honor of his work? There are several Hibernicisms in the volume, which have 
slipped the notice of the editor, but which shew, conclusively, that it must have 
been dictated, or written by an Irishman. It is unworthy of gentlemen, so distin- 
guished in the world of letters as the editors of the Advocate and Sentinel, to glo- 
rify themselves with laurels which ought to be on the crest of another. 

*Six Months in a House of Correction’ contains many lessons of morality and 
policy. It shews, that it is dangerous to offer witnesses a premium for perjury. 
It proves that it is dangerous to quit old paths for new ones, though they may seem 
more fair and pleasant. It demonstrates the impropriety of delegating irresponsible 
authority to dignitaries, such as sheriffs and jailors. We hope that the author, 
whoever he may be, will give us something further and more conclusive on this 
last head, for we look upon this little book as his coup d’ essai merely, in the world 
of municipal polities. Above all, we do hope that the publisher of ¢ Six Months in 
a House of Correction’ has set apart a four-penee-ha’-penny, for every copy that 
he sells, for the benefit of the unfortunate Miss Mahoney, as those of ‘Six Months 
in a Convent’ have done for that of Miss Reed. Whether we have been correct, 
or not, in our conjecture, as to the author of it, we do insist upon knowing the 
names of the ‘ Committee of Publication ;’ and the rather, as our inquiries brought 
out the publication committee of ‘Six Months in a Convent.’ 


The Italian Sketch- Book. 


A most charming little work, to be read of a summer afternoon — written in a 
gentle, gentlemanly and scholar-like style ; a work that will make you think and 
think and dream and dream of Italy! Dear Italy ! when shall we behold thee, and 
thy many places of beauty, so pleasantly described by the author of this volume — 
who cart be no other than our friend and correspondent, H. T. Tuckerman, Esq., 
just returned to the clouded sky of his native land, with his heart ranning over 
with the love of the beautiful and the grand. 
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Reader if you would pass a quiet and cool day — if you are a little unwell and 
dispirited — send instantly for the ‘ Italian Sketch-Book. Your head-ache will be 
gone ; and when you sink to sleep, (not till you have read the book) you will 
dream of those distant and fairy climes, where 


* A wind, ever soft, from the blue Heaven blows, 
And the groves are of laurel and myrtle and rose.’ 


We have no patience with a critic who has the heart to sit down and delibe- 
rately analyze such an unpretending volume as this — when the whole has given 
him much pleasure. This work is happily named. It is composed of sketches — 
like those which an amateur-artist may collect together, during a solitary tour, in 
his portfolio — not pretending to any studied excellence, or exactitude in the draw- 
ing or perfection of finish ; but easy, free and striking ; reviving many agreeable 
recollections in the minds of those who have visited the scenes, and conveying, to 
those who have not, a very happy idea of their picturesqueness and beauty. ‘'The 
Florentine’ strikes us as a harmonious and admirable picture. 





An Oration, pronounced before the Inhabitants of Boston, July 
the fourth, 1835, in Commemoration of American Independ- 
ence. By George S. Hillard. Boston: J. H. Eastburn. 


This is a beautiful production. The thoughts are appropriate, instructive and 
pointed ; the language is finished, imaginative, and rich with all the graces of the 
accomplished writer ; the spirit of the oration is of the highest and purest order — 
breathing the strongest devotion to the cause of religion, morals, and our country. 
We most heartily commend it to the perusal of all our readers, not omitting those 
who were of the numerous audience that listened, with such unprecedented rap- 
ture, to the ‘ young man eloquent,’ on the occasion of its delivery, and who, we 
doubt not, like ourself, will read it with an additional pleasure. We feel a satis- 
faction, which we hardly know how to express, that the great day of commemera- 
tion in our country was devoted, in Boston, to sentiments like those uttered by Mr. 
Hillard, adorned with all the attractions of scholarship and literature. 'The duties 
of patriotism are never so holy, in our view, as when the graces of composition, like 
the richest ointment, are employed to hallow them. Mr. Hillard’s oration is truly 
national. ‘Let not rivers and mountains and geographical divisions,’ he elo- 
quently says, ‘ bound our sympathies. In all domestic institutions and family jars, 
we must cherish that feeling, which, in a foreign land, thrills the frame and suf- 
fuses the eyes of the American citizen, as he sees the well-known stars and stripes 
floating upon the breeze—not the symbol of a State —not the badge of a sec- 
tion — but with the dignity and honor and power of the whole country reposing in 
its ample folds.” Admirably said! We almost see, in palpable presence, the en- 
sign of the republic (our country — Mexico has gone to the fainting ranks of mon- 
archy) playing and dallying with the foreign winds, and inviting the absorbed and 
affectionate gaze of every true American. The oration is full of passages of the 
highest eloquence, couched in language of a Tyrian dic, which we should be 
pleased to extract ; but we must forbear. 
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The Life of Aaron Burr. By Samuel L. Knapp. New-York: 
Wiley & Long. 


So long a time has elapsed, since the publication of this book, as almost to take 
it out of our critical cognizance. We, however, have thought it best to do what 
we deem our duty, even though it be out of season — fearing lest our silence, ac- 
cording to the construction of consent which is sometimes put upon that equivocal 
conduct, should be accounted an admission of merit, or, at least, freedom from de- 
fect, in the present book —an implication, which, by this notice, we intend utterly 
to extinguish. 

Col. Knapp is a literary hack, ever ready to run, before the public, whether for 
the sake of literary notoriety — surely, not for an honorable fame — or as a means 
of earning his bread, we cannot tell. All his works, from his volume of ‘ New- 
England Biography ’—as empty a book as was ever printed — down to the ‘ Life 
of Col. Burr,’ are written in the style of the worst kind of fourth of July orations, 
‘ besmeared’ with a showy coloring and false lustre, in which a Sophomore, of 
the better sort, would hardly indulge. Classical allusions are thrown out as freely 
as the peltings of a Roman Carnival. The introduction of the present volume 
opens with a long allegorical allusion to ‘ Osapho, a Lybian king,’ the point of 
which we have not been able readily to divine. With Col. Knapp, imagination is 
all-in-all. Such common, every-day matters as facts, he passes by, to reach after 
some gaudy butterfly, whose wings have brushed over his mind. His life of Burr 
contains only those incidents in the life of that extraordinary man, which were most 
accessible, and with which, indeed, the whole public were already familiar. We 
hardly looked for anything new, when we turned over its pages, and, little as we 
expected, we must confess our disappointment. The duel with Hamilton occupies 
not a little space ; the correspondence is given, with the addition of a letter never 
before published, written by Burr, after the mournful issue of the meeting, to Dr. 
Hosack, inquiring with regard to the hopes which were entertained of the recovery 
of his victim. This fact, and letter, Col. Knapp has paraded as ‘ lately discovered.’ 
The volume is stuffed with a tedious account, taken from the published trial of 
Burr, of all the ‘long drawn out’ proceedings of that occasion. Biographical no- 
tices are introduced, mostly at random, of many of the distinguished men, who 
flourished contemporaneous with the principal hero. The volume should be enti- 
tled, ‘ The life of Aaron Burr and others.’ One object of the author seems to have 
been, to obtain a re-hearing, from the public, on the character and conduct of the 
great condemned — and, if possible, a reversal of that calm judgment against him, 
which has been pronounced by no common tribunal of justice, but by the unbroken 
voice of a whole people. One of the most noble objects in our history, and most 

striking illustrations of the operation of our institutions — which gives us promise 
of their security —is the fate of this man: untouched by any formal bill of pains 
and penalties, and unattainted by any course of law, yet, by the operation of the 
moral feelings of his fellow-countrymen, degraded from the lofty station his talents 
had acquired, and excluded, by no other ostracism than public opinion, from the 
honors and offices, which his intellectual abilities would have adorned. 











LITERARY ANNOTANDA. 


Tue Repusuic or LETTERS. — The form of this highly valuable re-publica- 
tion of the most approved works in the English language, has been judiciously 
changed from quarto to octavo. ‘The number before us, very handsomely printed 
on fair paper, presents the celebrated essays of Elia, by Charles Lamb. We shall 
attempt no criticism upon this charming production ; but simply wish to turn the 
attention of the lovers of good literature to the happy selection made for the pub- 
lication, by the lady to whose taste the choice has been committed. She is to be 
guided hereafter by the valuable suggestions of Washington Irving, Gulian C. Ver- 
planck, E. Everett, and Charles F, Hoffman ; and ‘The Republic of Letters’ will 
undoubtedly present a series of valuable and highly interesting works. We are, 
in general, no favorers of cheap copies of those productions of the first masters, 
which have been, of late days, so profusely multiplied ; but, when a book, even 
though it appear periodically, claims the public favor, so truly deserving it as this, 
we do not hesitate to pronounce upon its true merits. 

Several works lie upon our table, for future notice ; among which are ‘ Horsr- 
sHOE RowrNsoN ;’ a novel worthy of the school of its immortal founder. ‘ Pro- 
GRESSIVE EpucaTIon ;’ a useful treatise, ably translated from the French, by 
Mesdames Willard and Phelps, from the French of Madam de Saussure. The 
‘Recorp or a Scuoor ;’ the original little work of a philosophical mind, and 
calculated to effect much good. Its author is Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody —a lady 
already known, in the most favorable manner, by her works on history, and as the 
translator of Degerando on Self-Education. It seems written in a perspicuous style, 
and should be highly recommended to parents, teachers, and all who feel an inter- 
est in the mental improvement of children. ‘'Topp’s SrupENnT’s MANUAL,’ is 
the title of a third work on education, which lies before us ; but we have only 
space, this month, to present to the publishers and authors of these, as well as of 
the other books sent to the Magazine, our acknowledgements. 

James Munroe & Co., of this city, and booksellers to the University in Cam- 
bridge, have in press, and will shortly publish, ‘THe MisceLLaNneous Wri- 
TinGs, LITERARY, CRITICAL AND JURIDICAL, oF THE Hon. JosEePH 
Srory, L. L. D.’ now first collected. This collection will include several articles 
which have never as yet appeared in print. The whole to constitute an octavo 
volume of five hundred pages. 

An admirable work, by Mrs. Child, entitled ‘Tue History anp Conp1TI0n 
or Women,’ to be published by John Allen & Co., we shall take occasion shortly 
to notice, in an extended review of that lady’s works. 
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Obituary. 


Diep, at Dennysville, (Me.) twenty-sixth of February, 1885, Benzamin 
Lincoun, M. D., aged thirty-two years. 

When a man dies, whose character was ennobled by great virtues, and whose 
attainments were all that industry and talents of a high order could accomplish, but 
whose career, though an honorable one, was too short to extend his fame beyond 
a comparatively narrow circle, we feel an interest in his life very different, and in 
its moral effects far better, from that with which we regard those who have made 
a place for themselves in the pages of history ; and the example comes home to us 
with peculiar force and efficacy. Need we offer any farther reason for dwelling a 
few moments on the memory of one who presented a rare combination of moral 
and intellectual excellence, and created in the minds of his acquaintance some new 
conceptions of the worth and dignity of our nature. 

Dr. Lincoln was born at Dennysville, (Me.) in October, 1802, and was the son 
of the Hon. Theodore Lincoln, of that place, and grandson of Major-General Benja- 
min Lincoln, of the Revolution. He was graduated respectably, at Bowdoin College, 
in 1822, and soon afterwards commenced the study of medicine. Having studied 
the requisite time with Dr. Shattuck, and received his medical degree at Bruns- 
wick, he entéred upon the practice of his profession in this city, in the autumn of 
1827. During the summer of the ensuing year, he was invited to deliver the 
course on astronomy and physiology, in the College at Burlington, (Vt.) The 
manner in which he succeeded in this duty, — for which he had probably as little 
special preparation as any man who ever undertook it, — may be inferred from the 
fact, that the next year he was elected to the professorship — an oftice which he 
continued to hold, with increasing satisfaction, until the last year of his life. At 
Burlington, which he immediately made his place of residence, he again, about 
three years since, entered into practice, and was rapidly advancing in business and 
reputation. ‘The failing health of the late Dr. Wells, in 1830, compelling him to 
abandon his duties as lecturer on anatomy, at Bowdoin College, Dr. Lincoln con- 
sented to supply his place for the season, and also succeeded this gentleman the 
next year, in the same office in the University of Maryland, at Baltimore. Though 
strongly urged to stand as candidate for the professorship, to which he would un- 
doubtedly have been elected, considerations, not necessary to mention here, led 
him to decline, and he returned to Burlington, to pursue his studies with renewed 
spirit, and to mature plans for future action. In the spring of last year, he took a 
violent cold, which rapidly reduced a constitution, already enfeebled by disease and 
over-exertion, to a state of debility, from which he never recovered, and it was soon 
followed by the too evident symptoms of pulmonary consumption. He succeeded, 
however, in reaching the residence of his family ; and there, amid the attentions of 
his friends, with the cares and promises of life behind, and the haven of eternal 
rest before him, he spent some of the happiest moments of his existence. 

The events of his life were few indeed, and of no extraordinary kind ; but what 
they especially impress upon our notice, is the ardor of disposition and severity of 
industry, seldom if ever equaled, that enabled him to triumph over every obstacle 
in his course, and carried him through, with credit to himself and satisfaction to all 
with whom he was connected. Until a few months before his first course of lectures, 
anatomy was far from having been a prominent object of his attention, and he was by 
no means a skilful dissector ; (chemistry and music were his familiar pursuits,) yet, 
within six years, he became second to few men in the country in the accuracy 
and extent of his anatomical attainments. He found the college destitute of prepar- 
ations and other means of illustrating lectures ; and with a little assistance from his 
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pupils, he enriched it with an anatomical cabinet of more than one hundred pie- 
ces,— many of which, in the accuracy and minuteness of dissection, have not 
been often surpassed, — besides a great number of moulds and dr:wings, chiefly 
the work of his own hands. All this was done to while away his time, much 
of which was occupied in the business of private instruction, private practice, 
in lecturing at other institutions, and in visits to his friends at a distance. An 
idle moment was a thing unknown to the last eight years of his life ; every min- 
ute had its duties, and he was never happier than while he was engaged in the se- 
verest labor of body and mind. Even while visiting his friends, which was osten- 
sibly for the purpose of relaxation, his industry never ceased ; and no sooner were 
the greetings of his acquaintances over, than his head and hands found something 
todo. During one of these visits, of a few wecks, he delivered two courses of 
lectures, on anatomy and physiology, to popular audiences— the preparation for 
each of which, in making drawings, models, &c., occupied one or more hours, be- 
sides engaging in some anatomical labors, and expending considerable time in read- 
ing and writing. If such industry constrains our admiration, what shall we think of 
it, when told that he, of whom we are speaking, wa3 a martyr to rheumatism and 
neuralgia ?—that, from his twentieth year, he scarcely knew what it was to be 
an hour without pain? and very often it was excruciating. From the time we 
mention, his back became so bent that he never afterwards was able to assume 
the erect position ; and frequently, for weeks together, it was two or three min- 
utes’ works for him to rise from his bed in the morning. 

The distinguishing trait in Dr. Lincoln’s character — that which endeared him to 
as large a circle of warm, personal friends as a man of his age could leave behind 
him — was active benevolence. Its spirit was manifested in every thought and ac- 
tion ; it pervaded and animated his whole being. It was witnessed in all his opin- 
ions ; for, whatever measures or principles were presented to his attention, they 
were viewed through the medium of an all-embracing philanthropy. In his rela- 
tions with his friends, this disposition, of course, was particularly active. For 
them, it is incredible how much he was in the habit of doing. ‘Their concerns 
were, to a certain extent, his concerns ; their happiness was identical with his 
own ; and no exertions, on his part, were too great to promote their interests. 
With a sacrifice of time and convenience, no one but himself could adequately 
appreciate, we once saw him quitting his studies, during his pupilage, to accom- 
piny a friend on a voyage to a distant part of the country, for the purpose of afford- 
ing him counsel and aid, through a long and harrassing sickness. He was no more 
attached to this person than to many others ; but he saw him about to depart into 
a land of strangers, unable to help himself and poorly provided with the attendance 
his condition required, and it was enough for him to know, that his presence would 
be materially conducive to his comfort. Even in his last sickness, when, if at any 
time, a man will be engrossed with his own concerns, it was impossible to dis- 
cover any diminution of his usual solicitude fur the happiness of those around him. 

But his philanthropy was by no means of that narrow kind, which finds its ob- 
jects exclusively at home ; it embraced the whole range of human affairs, and was 
the strong and abiding incentive to action. When satisfied that a measure was cal- 
culated to do good, his best efforts were always ready to further its success ; for it 
was not a habit with him to wish well to a cause without giving it the benefit of 
his own assistance. No man ever lived more for others and less for himself ; had 
it been otherwise, we should not now be mourning his loss. To this disposition, 
must be attributed the fatal error of overtasking his powers —the only error, of 
any consequence, he ever committed. Selfishness, in the ordinary meaning of the 
word, was foreign to his nature ; the sight of others’ happiness kindled a warmer 
glow of delight in his bosom than any mere personal considerations ever could. 
Like other men, he was sensible to the favor of the world ; but his ambition was a 
lofty and an honorable one, and completely subjected to the supremacy of the 
higher sentiments. The essential condition of every measure that engaged his ser- 
vice, was its tendency to do good ; and just in proportion to this tendency did he 
estimate its importance, and the degree of consideration it deserved. 

In the practice of his profession, his benevolent spirit found ample scope for its 
exercise ; and here it was displayed in some of its noblest and most engaging 
forms. Ilis time and counsel were at the service of whoever chose to ask for 
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them ; while the idea of remuneration was, of all others, the most remote from his 
thoughts. The poor and friendless found in him an unfailing friend, who not only 
applied his skill to the cure of their diseases, but relieved their wants to the utmost 
extent of his means, and cheered their spirits with words of consolation and en- 
couragement. The more destitute and helpless they were, the more strongly did 
they seem entitled to his personal attentions and to all the resources of his art, 
Many a time, when he found such an one suffering from the want of suitable attend- 
ance, has he bid adieu to professional dignity for a while, and cheerfully employed 
himself in the humbler duties of nursing. On one occasion, after riding several 
miles to visit a patient of this description, and with whom he had passed the whole 
previous night, we saw him spend an hour in repairing the windows, putting fast- 
enings on the doors, and performing other little services, in order to make him 
warm and comfortable, The relations between physician and patient, were al- 
ways on his part of the highest and most interesting kind. His intercourse with 
those who came under his care, was characterized by the utmost urbanity and 
kindness of manner, which was prompted by no view to popularity, but because 
he really sympathised in their sufferings, and felt an interest in all that concerned 
their welfare. From that besetting disposition, which long-continued practice en- 
genders in the mind of almost every physician, to view his patients as furnishing 
cases of physiological investigation merely, he was reraarkably free. In him, the 
philanthropist and physician were beautifully combined ; he never forgot that his 
patient was also a member of the human family ; and after he had prescribed for 
the former, he always found occasion for the exercise of the best feelings of his 
heart upon the latter. Little as he had of that repulsive hauteur, which seems to 
grudge an extra word or look in the sick room, he had still less, if possible, of that 
silly or swaggering affectation of good-humor assumed by vulgar minds ; but ever 
preserved his native dignity of manner, gracefully tempered by an air of ease and 
mildness, which won the affections as well as the respect of his patients. 

Though benevolence was a prominent, it was by no means the sole characteristic 
of a nature in which all the moral sentiments were manifested with extraordinary 
strength and activity. Every one, much acquainted with Dr. Lincoln, must have 
been struck with a certain purity and elevation of character, and a strict, unwav- 
ering conscientiousness displayed in all his dealings with mankind, Perfectly up- 
right and honorable himself, he was little inclined to look with indulgence on the 
absence of these qualities in others. With him, right and wrong were positive 
terms, the force and signification of which never varied with changes of circum- 
stances or persons. He was unable to gloss over the slightest deviation from the 
straight forward path of fair and honorable conduct, with any of those palliative 
excuses and forms of phraseology, that pass current with the possessors of an easier 
virtue. He called things by their right names, and was determined, wherever he 
was concerned, that they should go by no other. This integrity of principle and 
purpose was admirably supported by an unflinching, unaffected independence of 
character, that added tenfold to the force and prominence of his example. He made 
no compromise with vice, for, in whatever guise it appeared, it incurred his thorough 
reprobation, and no human power could deter him from the faithful expression of 
his opinions. ‘There was a moral atmosphere around him, the salutary effect of 
which was clearly perceptibie on those who came within its influence. Even in 
his younger days, he was never guilty of that confusion of moral distinctions which 
looks on the perpetration of mischief for the sake of amusement, as a species mere- 
ly of innocent amusement. Yet no one was more beloved by his associates, and 
no one was freer from the suspicion of meanness and duplicity. With the indul- 
gence of a warm-hearted philanthropist, towards the follies and weaknesses of his 
fellow-men, no scruple of delicacy ever induced him to spare the voice of censure 
and admonition, whenever it was likely to do good. ‘T'rue, his plainness of speech 
sometimes gave offence, and made him the only enemies he had ; but, accom- 
panied as it was by his peculiar ingenuousness of manner, and an irresistible air of 
sincerity, it generally left an impression, both salutary and durable. In the dis- 
charge of his public duties, he was guided by the same spirit of conscientiousness— 
ever acting with the utmost fidelity to his trust, and coming up to the very spirit 
and letter of his engagements. Whatever might be his duties, he devoted all the 
powers of his mind and body to their performance, till the superabundance of his 
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zeal and exertion became a matter of astonishment and admiration. ‘To spend and 
be spent, in the most literal signification of the terms, seemed to be the principle 
on which he always acted. 

Another very important trait in his character, which, as we are writing for the 
living, it would be unpardonable not to notice here, was a fixedness of resolution 
and an indomitable perseverance, under every form of difficulty and discourage- 
ment. Whatever he undertook, he accomplished ; and obstacles which would 
have effectually deterred most other men, served only to increase his energies and 
strengthen his resolution. Animated by high hopes and noble purposes, with his 
object distinctly in view, and confident in his ample resources, he proceeded stead- 
ily and cheerfully on his course ; and neither difficulty nor disaster could make 
him swerve from his path. Charged with a trust of the highest responsibility, for 
which he had received the slightest possible preparation, and suffering constantly 
from a harrassing disease, nothing, indeed, but the most remarkable firmness, 
could have carried him through to the successful and brilliant result of his exer- 
tions. No task sesmed too great for his powers, no object too distant for his com- 
prehension, when the voice of duty called, or the prospect of doing good was be- 
fore him. 

All who were intimately acquainted with Dr. Lincoln, must have observed the 
buoyancy of his spirits, the unclouded happiness he seemed to enjoy, and that con- 
tent of disposition, which neither pain nor disappointment could disturb, The goods 
of life he enjoyed with a keen relish ; its ills he considered as matters of course, 
and bore them without fretfulness or repining, as if, apparently, they were unwor- 
thy of a thought. Nothing, in short, seemed to render him conscious of their pres- 
sence, but the check they sometimes imposed on his labors in the cause to which 
he was devoted. While suffering an attack of his disease, which affected his neck 
and back with unusual severity, though it appeared to be scarcely noticed by him ; 
engrossed in comparative anatomy, he replied to the commiserations of friends, 
that, ‘so long as it left him hands to work and eyes to see, he should have no rea- 
son to complain.’ His mind was seldom clouded by disquietude and anxiety ; and 
the numerous annoyances of life, which seriously affect the temper of most men, 
and, for the time, incapacitate them from exertion, were never permitted by him to 
diminish, in the slightest degree, his accustomed activity and cheerfulness. Cal- 
umny even, while it excited a momentary indignation, could not plant a thorn in his 
bosom, or scarcely ruffle the ordinary tranquillity of his character. How essential 
this equanimity was to his happiness, he was well aware ; and, unless urged by a 
sense of duty, was careful to abstain from participating in party conflicts and other 
matters of temporary interest, in which it would be liable to be sacrificed. Peace 
and independence of mind, he prized above all earthly treasures. The world had 
nothing of honor or profit, for which he would give up one particle of his natural 
portion. ‘This disposition was particularly manifested during his last sickness ; and 
dull must he have been to one of the noblest exhibitions of human fortitude, who 
could observe him then without being filled with emotions of pleasing yet melan- 
choly interest He was just beginning to reap the fruits of his labors, when he was 
snatched at once and forever from their fruition. He had attained an elevation, 
from which he could perceive as bright a prospect before him as his most sanguine 
wishes could desire ; his attainments in science, great as they were, served chiefly 
to acquaint him with the still greater that remained for him to make ; the vigor of 
his mind, once so fresh and elastic, was decaying ; pain was harrassing many of 
his hours, and the extinction of his earthly career, he well knew, was near at hand ; 
yet no word of repining or discontent was ever heard to escape his lips. Every- 
thing relative to his profession interested him to the last, and his conversation was 
as animated and intellectual as ever. ‘ You have no idea,’ he said repeatedly to the 
writer, ‘how many happy hours I enjoy.’ 

Dr. Linceln’s talents were naturally of the highest order, and their power was 
greatly increased by a rigid system of mental discipline. His reading was compara- 
tively limited — though no man made more of what he did read, for he never finished 
a book without making himself master of its ideas ; but, to his penetrating intellect 
and keen observation, he was indebted for the most valuable part of his knowledge. 
The most striking characteristic of his mind, was the strength and clearness of his 
conceptions, accompanied with remarkable precision of language in conveying his 
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ideas to others. Hence, there was nothing vague or indefinite in his notions ; what 
he knew, he knew thoroughly ; it was always distinctly in view, and ready to be 
appropriated at a moment’s warning. His knowledge was positive in its nature, 
and such was the caution with which it was received, and the admirable arrange- 
ment given to it, that seldom were any reductions to be made from it, on the score 
of mistake or misapprehension. Not only was his intellect clear, but it had a strong 
and comprehensive grasp, which could rise from the study of the minutest detail, till 
it reached and embraced the highest and most important relations. ‘Though exceed- 
ingly minute and faithful in his inquiries, he never forgot that their results were al- 
most valueless without those enlarged general views, which mark the investigations 
of the philosophical mind. He was a deep thinker, and his mind was one of that far- 
reaching kind that shuns the beaten routes, and find their proper element only when 
contemplating the most profound and original truths. His observation was uncom- 
monly acute and extensive ; everything that came before him, he viewed in all its 
lights, and carefully marked its bearings upon the various subjects of his inquiries, 
Facts, apparently of the most trivial nature, and unnoticed by less scrutinizing ob- 
servers, came to him pregnant with important results. ‘The consequence was, that 
his knowledge was exceedingly practical in its nature ; and it is wonderful how 
much he would make out of the simplest and fewest data, and that, too, by the 
powers of a sound induction, Indeed, it was rare for him to advance any promi- 
nent idea which he could not substantiate by facts and observations of his own. 

No one could see much of Dr. Lincoln, and not be struck with his ardent, un- 
wavering, scrupulous love of truth. It was the animating principle of his intellect- 
ual nature ; and the end and aim of all his inquiries, was to obtain it unsophistica- 
ted by the carelessness or additions of men. He was willing to take facts for what 
they were worth ; but he wanted to receive them pure from the hands of nature ; 
and if he once suspected a writer of giving them a false coloring, for the purpose 
of favoring his peculiar notions, he was apt to withdraw from him his confidence 
altogether. Nothing incurred his heartiest reprobation so much as that tampering 
with nature’s truths, to which some people are addicted, with the design of estab- 
lishing their own views, or magnifying their importance. He was cautious in the 
admission of new facts, and it was not till after they had been subjected to repeat- 
ed examination, that he considered them entitled to belief ; and when thus tested, 
it was his habit to receive them, whatever bearing they might have on his previous 
notions. He often declared, that false facts were more to be dreaded than false 
theories. Like everybody else, he was liable to errors ; but no one more cheer- 
fully abandoned them, on the production of satisfactory evidence. 

The strong perception and love of the beautiful, as well as the true, was a no 
less striking trait in his intellectual character. ‘The contemplation of the forms of 
natural objects, and the operations of their glorious mechanism, always exerted in 
him feelings of intense delight, and filled his soul with a sense of the majesty and 
beauty of nature. No lover ever gazed with more rapture on the charms of his 
mistress, than he did on each new form and structure, that his studies in compar- 
ative anatomy and natural history, constantly brought to view. ‘To this trait, we 
may attribute much of his well-known enthusiasm in the pursuit of natural science, 
and the elevating, purifying influence on his character. 

As an anatomist, Dr. Lincoln’s attainments were profound and extensive. From 
the time of his appointment at Burlington, he devoted his best energies to the yo- 
cation to which he was called, and a few more years would have given him a repu- 
tation second to that of no other man in the country. The labors of the dissecting- 
room were always pleasing to him; and he had the mechanical skill requisite to 
give his dissections an air of unusual finish and neatness. He studied anatomy like 
a philosopher, not as a surgeon ; and never measured the degree of attention to be 
devoted to a part, by the importance of its surgical relations, Since man is but 
one link in the immense chain of organized being, he felt convinced, that, to be stud- 
ied understandingly, human anatomy must be studied in connection with the struc- 
ture of the inferior animals — and that, by itself, and for itself alone, it is entitled 
to but a low rank in the natural sciences. ‘The study of comparative anatomy, 
therefore, he considered as essential to the anatomical scholar, without which, all 
other attainments were of inferior worth ; and he pursued it with an ardor and dili- 
gence, which showed that his whole soul was in the subject. He introduced much 
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of it into his lectures, with the satisfaction of seeing it awaken fresh interest in the 
minds of his pupils, and impress them with the conviction, that anatomy, instead 
of being a lifeless collection of insulated facts, is a science of the most comprehen- 
sive, numerous, and wonderful relations, Natural history, in all its departments, 
received much of his attention ; and his love of botany, in the last year or two of 
his life, had attained all the strength of a passion. 

As a lecturer, he had all the qualities necessary to confer on him great and un- 
disputed excellence. ‘The clearness and order of his views enabled him to present 
them clearly to others ; while his fine elocution, and command of simple and pre- 
cise language, invested them with a degree of interest, that enchained the attention 
of the most indifferent hearer, and impressed them strongly and deeply on the 
mind. He had the faculty, so essential to a good lecturer, of knowing exactly how 
far to presume on the understandings of his hearers, without rendering himself te- 
dious by falling below their range, nor unintelligible by rising above it ; and, hav- 
ing once used the words best suited to express his meaning, he never sought to 
simplify by repetition. His style of lecturing was plain and forcible, without being 
coarse or boisterous, and had the rare merit of being equally satisfactory to the 
least, as well as the most unphilosophical minds. He believed that nearly all the 
difficulties, experienced by medical students in understanding some subjects, par- 
ticularly in surgical anatomy, result from the practice of over-explanation, to which 
writers and lecurers are too much addicted. Accordingly, it was always a great 
point with him to disabuse his pupils of impressions on such subjects derived from 
books ; and, having unlearned all they had waded through so much obscurity to 
learn, they came away, surprised and delighted to find how things, before so dark, 
could be simplified and cleared up by his lucid instructions. In proof of the suc- 
cess of his manner, it may be mentioned, that, after his lectures on the nervous 
system, in his course at Baltimore, his class, in full meeting, paid him the unusual 
compliment of presenting him a vote of thanks, for the clearness and general ability 
with which he had treated that subject. In his popular courses, which he was fre- 
quently in the habit of delivering, he was equally happy ; and certainly, no man, 
within our knowledge, ever discoursed on scientific subjects, to a miscellaneous 
audience, with more acceptance than did Dr. Lincoln. So well arranged, and en- 
tirely at command, were his ideas, that he made no use of manuscripts in his lec- 
tures, for he complained that they embarrassed him. 

After what has been said, need we add that, as a physician, Dr. Lincoln enjoyed, 
in a very high degree, the confidence of his employers ; that he was indefatigable 
in the investigation of his cases, and met with a corresponding success in their 
treatment. He very early began to distrust the efficacy so largely attributed to 
remedial agents in modern practice, and to rely, with increasing confidence, on the 
powers of nature. If he erred, in following the expectant method too closely, he 
avoided the still greater and more fashionable error of lavishing medicines on the 
sickly, without the authority of rule or reason. He was a judicious and skilful 
operator ; and, guided by the strong light of anatomy, he saw his way clearly 
through a path of which he had, comparatively, small experience. 

The cause of medical education he had much at heart ; and he had pledged to 
his own sense of duty all the weight of his talents and influence, to effect a reform 
in the medical schools of our country, which should place it on a higher and firmer 
basis than it has ever yet possessed. Two years since, he published an able pamph- 
let on the subject, and was engaged in preparing another at the time of the attack 
of his last sickness. His familiar intercourse with pupils, and his habit of convers- 
ing with them freely on the subject of his instructions, made him intimately ac- 
quainted with the kind and degree of deficiency under which they labored, and 
convinced him of the necessity of applying the only remedy of which the case ad- 
mits. It was idle, to use his own strong expression, to try to teach people a sci- 
ence, the very language of which they are incapab!e of understanding, from a want 
of previous education. It is this preliminary education that he was anxious to 
raise, and the low state of which, he, in common with most intelligent members of 
the profession, believed to be an inseparable bar to the respectability of the heal- 
ing art. 

Mathematics, he was in the habit of studying, as a recreation from his more la- 
borious duties ; and his attainments in this science were greater than are often met 
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with among well-educated men. * Of music, Dr. Lincoln was, all his life, a pas- 
sionate admirer. Until he entered on the active labors of his profession, he studied 
it more than anything else ; and probably no person in the country was better ac- 
quainted with its principles. t 

Ifere we must close this article, which has greatly exceeded the limits we had 
designed. But, when one will think of the circumstances of the case, the surprise 
will be, not that we have occupied so much space, but, that we could have an- 
swered our purpose with so little. We have endeavored to give no false coloring 
to what we mean for a plain, unvarnished statement ; but, on the contrary, have 
been careful to keep far within the limits of strict truth — for the whole trutla would 
have sounded more like the language of overweening, indiscriminate admiration. 


CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL 


Tis great and good man expired at Philadelphia on the thirteenth of July, at six o’clock 
in the evening. We subjoin an obituary notice, from the coluuans of the Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser — as better than any we could prepare in such a short space — and as expressive of 
the sentiments which pervade the hearts of all lovers of their country, in contemplating the 
departure of so illustrious a patriot. 


THE eminent public services of this great man, the deep and universal confidence 
reposed in his ability and worth, and the sentiment of veneration entertained for 
his private virtues, render this loss one of the most afflicting that our country could 
sustain. His health had been for some time declining, and there was little hope that 
the term of his existence could be extended for a much longer period ; but, no pe- 
riod could occur, when the loss would not have been felt, thoughout the country, 
as that of one of its greatest benefactors. 

Chief Justice Marshall was born in Fauquier county, in Virginia, on the twenty- 
fourth of September, 1755. He was the son of Col. Thomas Marshall, a wan of 
talent and education, but of limited fortune, whose ability was always spoken of 
with admiration by his son. His early instruction was of a very imperfect charac- 
ter: he was indebted to his father for that which related to the English language, 
but principally to his own efforts for his classical attainments. In his opening mau- 
hood, he engaged, with zeal and ardor, in the patriotic cause: in 1775, he received 
the appointment of lieutenant, in a company of minute-men, and subsequently 
rose to the rank of captain. At the beginning of the war, he fought against lord 
Dunmore, at the battle of the Great Bridge, and some time later, in those of Brandy— 
wine, Germantown, and Monmouth. In 1781, there being a redundancy of officers 
in the Virginia line, he resigned his commission, and devoted himself to the prac- 
tice of the law. He had been admitted to the bar during the previous year, a part. 
of which he had spent in Virginia. It is hardly necessary to add, that, notwith- 
standing his youth, his military career was distinguished by the same intelligence 
and excellent qualities, that shed such lustre on the course of his after-life. 

Immediately after the capitulation of lord Cornwallis, Mr. Marshall began to pur- 
sue, with assiduity, the practice of the law, and soon arose to eminent distinction. 
In the spring of 1782, he was elected a member of the State Legislature, and, be- 
fore its close, a member of the Executive Council. He was married, in 1783, to 


* It is a curious fact, that after his mind had become so enfeebled by disease, that he was fi» 
tigued by reading the simplest paragraph in the newspaper, and had abandoned all books rela: 
tive to his profession, he was in the habit of spending hours at a time in studying the most dif- 
ficult parts of Analytic Geometry —a fact, which affords another confirmation of the correctness 
of the phrenological division of the intellectual faculties. 


t During the year that he was settled in Boston, he wrote a work on the Elements of Music, 
but was prevented from entirely finishing it till a short time before his death. Knowing his 
happy talent for instruction, we doubt not that this must be a most valuable work, and we trust 
his friends will soon make some arrangements for its publication. 
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Miss Ambler, a daughter of the Treasurer of State. This lady, after a long term 
of sickness and suffering, descended a few years ago to the grave. In 1781, he 
resigned hia place at the executive board, and resumed his professional pursuits ; 
but, immediately afterwards, and again in 1787, he was re-elected to the Legisla- 
ture, and took an active and efficient part in the momentous controversies of the 
time. He was also a member of the Convention, called together in Virginia, for 
the ratification of the Federal Constitution. In this remarkable assembly, in which 
the most commanding eloquence and talent were displayed, no man exhibited 
greater power of reasoning, or patriotic ardor, than Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Marshall continued in public life, as a member of the Legislature of Virginia, 
till the close of its session, in 1791. He then retired for three years, but was re- 
turned again in 1795, and cstinguished himself by an argument, of remarkable abil- 
ity, on the power of the k'ederal Executive to conclude a commercial treaty. ‘This 


was at the time when the country was agitated by the controversies growing out of 


the treaty negotiated with Great Britain, by Mr. Jay. In the following year, he 
was invited by Washington to accept the office of Attorney-General, but declined 
it, on the ground, that it'would interfere with his extensive practice in Virginia. 
When Mr. Monroe was recalled from France, Mr. Marshall was urged, by Wash- 
ington, to accept an appointment as his successor. This, also, he was compelled, 
by urgent private considerations, to decline. But, when Mr. Adams, who had, in 
the meantime, succeeded to the presidency, appointed him an envoy to that coun- 
try, in connexion with Mr. Gerry and General Pinckney, he accepted the appoint- 
ment. ‘The envoys were, however, not accredited by the French government ; and, 
in the summer of 1798, Mr. Marshall returned to this country. 

On his return, he was solicited, by General Washington, to become a candidate 
for a seat in Congress, He yielded with reluctance ; and being elected, after a 
severe contest, took his seat in December, 1799. While he was a candidate for 
this station, he declined a seat on the bench of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which became vacant by the death of Judge Iredell, and was offered him by 
President Adams. ‘The session of Congress, in the winter of 1799-1800, was a very 
memorable one. In the debate on the resolutions offered by Mr. Livingston, rela- 
tive to the case of Thomas Nash, alias Jonathan Robbins — a ¢ase too long to be 
here detailed, and doubtless fresh in the recollection of many readers — Mr. Mar- 
shall spoke, in opposition to them, with admirable force and talent. His speech on 
that occasion, is preserved ; it is regarded as one of the mest remarkable arguments 
of its author ; and a higher estimate of its merit could not easily be made. 

In May, 1800, Mr. Marshall was nominated, by President Adams, to the office 
of Secretary of War. We desired that the nomination might be withdrawn ; but, 
his request was disregarded, and it was confirined by the Senate. Shortly after- 
wards, he was called to succeed Mr. Pickering, as Secretary of State. On the 
resignation of Chief Justice Ellsworth, the President advised with Mr. Marshall re- 
specting the appointment of his successor, who at once recommended Judge Pat- 
terson. “Dhis was an appointment which the President was reluctant to make, from 
an unwillingness to wound the feelings of Judge Cushing, who was the senior of 
Mr. Patterson on the bench. The office was then offered to Mr. Jay, who declined 
it ; and the President immediately nominated Mr. Marshall, who, on the thirty-first 
day of January, 1801, accordingly became Chief Justice of the United States. 

It were equally vain and needless to attempt to convey an adequate idea of the 
extent and value of the official labors of Judge Marshall. For a period of nearly 
thirty-five years, his matchless intellect and admirable virtues have constituted the 
magnetic and benignant power, which has bound the orbs of our magnificent sys- 
tem of government together, while the disturbing forces of party, rivalry, and suf- 
fering, have often tempted them to rush asunder. ‘The qualities of his mind were 
such as led him instinctively into the paths of truth ; and he illustrated those paths 
so fully and clearly with the light of profound sagacity and resistless reasoning, that 
men were led to distrust the judgment, whose conclusions were not in unison with 
his. No man had ever a stronger influence upon the minds of others, ‘That influ- 
ence was not founded only on his intellectual superiority ; it was sustained and 
elevated by that perfect purity of purpose, that true simplicity and kindness of 
heart, that deep reverence for virtue and religion, which will cause his memory to 
be honored so long as true patriotism shall be venerated by the sons of men. 
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